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2 POPULAR CAKES 
each sized for t POPULAR PANS! 


The pan-size-adjusted recipes below can be 
very helpful to students in their home baking. 
They will prevent the many cake failures 
caused by batter that fails to fill or spills 
over the pan. They make a thrifty pair for 
classwork, too, since one recipe calls for egg 






CRISCO WHITE CAKE 







Measure into 
mMixing-bow/ and 
































Rub with Crisco 
and line with Bot: 
heavy waxed pape, aking time 


Yield 










*s; ; 
ingle-acting 
baking Powder 


SI 


Sifted cake flour 


mix thoroughly Sugar 
for two minutes — 
t 
Milk 
Stir in Double-acting 
baking Powder® 
a and mix Milk 
ar we minutes Egg Whites 
Flavoring 


Baking temperature 





whites only—the other for yolks. And with 
pure, sweet, all-vegetable Crisco and these 
tested Crisco recipes, even your beginners 
can be sure of lighter, more tender. better- 
textured cakes. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 

Home Econom Ss Dept ' Ivor vda ‘ 17, Ohio 





Pan-Size Ingredient Chart 











































! teaspoon 







25 Minutes 
2 layers 





4 teaspoons 
5% tea Spoons 


CRISCO GOLD CAKE—Pan-Size Ingredient Chart 




















































PAN-SIZE PAN-SIZE 
INGREDIENTS o” = 1%" OOP 9” x 144" DEEP 
! 
Measure into Sifted cake flour 1% cups oe -_ 
mixing-bow! and — Syd “pt 
i risco 
mei eg red Salt 1 teaspoon : teaspoon ) 
for two minutes poet Ys cup Vs cup . ~ ( 
Coe.” 
Double-acting 2'A2 teaspoons 3 teaspoons 
Stir in baking powder* 
Milk “sy cup Ya cup 
: ; 
Add and mix Egg Yotks 3 
for two minutes Lemon Flavoring 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 
375 F 
i i Bok temperature 375 F. 
so as ig Boking >i 25 minutes — minutes 
on me wi iecons 
heavy woxed poper Yield 2 layers y 
*Single-acting 34 teaspoons 5 teaspoons ibs. : 
baking powder (Tisco 


for cakes. 
Pastry. frying 


use ( ‘RIS | C) IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 
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MOVIE AUDIENCES ore now seeing this amateur actor—Preston Bridges, 10, 
of East Griffin, Georgia, and many of his schoolmates in a new film: “The 
School That Learned To Eat."" Produced by General Mills in cooperation 
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with the University of Georgia, this movie won international tribute as 
“one of the year's outstanding documentary films in education." It will also 
be shown in 12 foreign countries under U. S. State Department sponsorship. 


The story behind this movie may shock you 


Three out of every five U.S. chil- 
dren surveyed in a recent study did 
not have good diets. This survey 
of 29,475 school-age youngsters 
was made by General Mills, co- 
operating with parents and teachers 
throughout the country. It showed 
that only two out of five had diets 
that could be rated “good.” The 
rest were “fair” or “‘poor.” 

Strangely enough, it often isn’t 
a question of income, or how much 
food is in the cupboard. The fact 
remains: too many children in this 
great land of plenty are not eating 
enough of the kinds of food they 
need. 

But there is a bright side to this 
picture. Today, more is being done 


about America’s nutrition problems 
than ever before. Teachers, parents, 
and health authorities are all work- 
ing together to help children form 
good eating habits. And General 
Mills is glad to help. 

Throughout the country, we're 
working closely with educators to 
help make nutrition education a 
regular part of classroom work. 
Last year 250,000 teachers in 75,000 
schools requested our nutrition 
guidebooks, posters, films, readers, 
and diet survey forms. Some 45,000 
teachers are reading our “‘Nutrition 
News Exchange,” a clearinghouse 
for ideas that work. 

The nice thing about this de- 
velopment in education — it’s 





For further information about General Mills nutrition education services and materials write: 


Education Section, Department of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


getting results. As shown in our 
new movie, ‘“‘The School That 
Learned To Eat,”’ the all-out efforts 
of teachers, parents, and children 
can materially improve the eating 
habits of an entire community. 

Through this program, more and 
more children are learning the value 
of all the Basic 7 Food Groups 
including the important, econom- 
ical grain products foods we 
produce. As the years go by, 
improved eating habits will help 
build a healthier people and a 
stronger America. 


Ge 
Nera = 
fn, hed tip, rel Ws 


Co; vyright 1949, 


General Mills, Inc. zr ff 
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When Sandwich-Making 
f=, iS 


4% ~ . * 
- Big Business 












Use “Sandwich Fillings to Serve 100” 


For summertime meals in camps, restaurants, lunchrooms, cafe- 
terias and hospitals, here is a booklet that contains tested recipes 
for sandwich fillings that are: 


Money and time-saving because evaporated milk is combined 
with other low-cost foods. You do not have to use a spread with 
the fillings because the Pet Milk makes them sufficiently moist. 
Time is saved because you eliminate one step in preparation. 


Delicious because ingredients are blended to give each filling an 
appealing flavor. Some of the recipes call for fruits and vegetables 
— creating a variety of flavor combinations distinctive in sand- 
wich fillings. 


Wholesome because fruits, vegetables and protein foods are com- 
bined with Pet Milk. And Pet Milk is whole milk concentrated 
to double-richness, with twice the protective whole milk sub- 
stances of ordinary milk. 


Each recipe is given in quantities to make generous fillings for 
100 sandwiches. 


SEND COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY. 
“Sandwich Fillings to Serve 100” 
is a 6” x 8” booklet. 


Se eee ee eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SE SS SE ee ee ee ee ee 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-E Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send me, free, one copy of “Sandwich Fillings 
to serve 100.” 





I teach (subjects)___ — dQ pai (grade) 
Name matt LD We ial 
Street_ ve oe maaan 
City EEE 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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This BOUQUET SALAD makes 





1. Arrange leaf lettuce in 5 separate nests 2. Place a slice of pineapple in each let- 


on a round chop plate. tuce nest. 





3. On each slice of pineapple, place 4 slices 4. Place a spoonful of Miracle Whip Salad 
of peach, petal fashion. Dressing in the center of each flower. 


5. Garnish each flower with a maraschino 


cherry. 
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GOOD NUTRITION GAY! 


As you know, salads contain so many of 
the elements essential to a well-balanced 
diet, it is important that they be served 
often. And making them as attractive as 
this one is an easy way to “sell” salads. 

Down to the last crisp shred of lettuce 
this Bouquet Fruit Salad from the Kraft 
Kitchen is delicious, highly nutritious 
eating. And a fact to point out to your 
classes, it’s as pretty asa May Day nosegay! 


Although this fruit salad looks elabo- 





a | 





rate, itis very simple to prepare. So simple, 
in fact, it would make an ideal project for 
beginners or classes of June brides. 

There are, however, a.few*points to 
stress to your students. 1. See that the 
fruit is well drained. 2. Be sure the salad 
dressing has a lively flavor. 3. Use only 


crisp lettuce leaves of uniform size. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


NMWKACLE WeiP PLAYS A SPECIAL ROLE IN GOOD NUTRITION , 


The delightful “flavor lift’ Miracle Whip gives to Miracle Whip is made from an exclusive recipe 
nutritious salads makes them extra tempting and— __ that combines the qualities of boiled dressing with 
gets them eaten! And, of course, as a Home Econ- those of fine mayonnaise. No other has the spe- 
omist, you know how important a role fresh fruit cial, just-right flavor that makes Miracle Whip 
or vegetable salads should play in a daily diet. America’s favorite Salad Dressing! 


I 
i 
i 
5 
~ 
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are most 
for foods? 









. should you choose) 
ad use canned foods? ‘\| 


andy 37 other impotlawty quoitions-| 


What’s more, these clear, brief answers are doc- It’s such an invaluable teaching aid about 
umented, when needed, with a list of 97 refer- cans and canning, you’ll want one for every one 
ences through 1946. of your students as well as for yourself! 

It covers can construction . . . the theory of So fill in the attached coupon today and send 
canning and vacuum packing. Also nutrition and in for your FREE copies! 


canned foods . . . Public Health aspects . . . gov- 
ernment regulations and facts about the pur- 
chase and use of canned foods. 


| 

; AMERICAN CAN COMPANY i 
This free booklet also includes a long and 4 " ‘ 
comprehensive list of canned foods, as well as : Home Economics Section, Dept- JH-5-49 : 

. . 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
a guide to common can sizes. a . ee \ 
H Please send me......FREE copies of ““The Canned i 
' * Food Handbook.”’ | 
1 I 
' Name - 1 
4 ap ! 
: School ©, ie" ' 

- 

1 = Street address pr. a 4a ! 
' ace ‘ 
i City_ v Zone State t 
" i 
_— i 
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i” 










| Hors lo make PEACH BA 
/ A 1 large individual serving 


Yq peach Berry or cherry 
Lettuce 1 ripe banana 
Salad greens 


Place peach half or other fruit oF berries into 4 crisp 
lettuce leaf and arrange at back of salad plate. Garnish 
with berry. Peel banana and cut lengthwise into 3 slices 
and place across front of salad plate. Spread slices open to 
resemble a fan. Garnish with crisp watercress OF other 


salad greens. 


Serve with a sweet or tart dressing. 





Use FULLY RIPE BANANA. .-- YELLOW PEEL FLECKED wiTH BROWN 


Home Economics Dept., FRUIT DISPATCH co., Pier 3. N. R., New York 6, N.Y. 


tif \ 
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Don't be your age To all who want to look and feel younger 


than they are, nutrition research offers sound advice 


VERYONE knows that science has increased the 
number of years we can expect to live. We are 
learning, also, to make the extra years count. Good 
nutrition is one important factor in extending 
the period of adult vitality. 

Recent research makes it apparent that, while 
aging persons may need less calories because of 
decreasing energy requirements, it is highly 
desirable for their health and happiness to keep the 
nutrients in their diets at a high level. 


Learn from nutrition research—Ohlson and 
associates*. have studied groups of older women. 
Important observations were made as to their 
dietary habits, their physical status, and their 
need for protein, calcium, and phosphorus. These 
older women were found to need protein for 
maintenance of body tissues just as much as 
younger women. If they omitted milk from their 
diets, their intakes of protein, and of other 
nutrients suffered. 

Approximately one gram of calcium daily was 
found to be necessary, on the average, to keep thesc 
older women in calcium equilibrium. However, 
since calcium is not abundantly distributed 
among foods, the women received this amount of 
calcium only if their diets contained liberal 
amounts of milk and milk products. The calcium 
content of the women’s diets was directly 
related to the amount of milk they consumed. 

Many adults, especially women, show a 
considerable degree of demineralization of the 


. The presence of this seal indicates that 


skeletal structure by the age of fifty. This condition 
may lead to broken bones and the familiar stoop 
shoulders of old age. The precise mechanism 
requires further study. 


Make your extra years count—In the study, the 
groups of women considered to have good health 
tended to drink more milk, eat more vegetables, 
whole-grain cereals, and eggs than women in 
corresponding poor health groups. The study 
suggests that ill health may be associated 
with food intakes that are unsatisfactory in 
quality and quantity. But the authors point out 
that while ill health itself may result in reduction 
of food intake, the symptoms of ill health also 
may be exaggerated by inadequate food. 

As the American life span increases, the need to 
guard the health of older citizens grows more 
and more vital. Good nutrition constitutes one 
important factor of protection. Liberal 
consumption of milk and its products is one basic 
step toward good nutrition. 


*Ohison, M. A., Roberts, P. H., Joseph, S. A., and Nelson, P.M. 
Dietary practices of 100 women from 40 to 75 years of age 

J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:286 (April) 1948. 

Roberts, P. H., Kerr, C. H., and Ohlson, M. A. Nutritional status 
of older women. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:292 (April) 1948 

Ohlson, M. A., Brewer, W. D., Cederquist, D. C., Jackson, L., 
Brown, E. G., and Roberts, P. H. Studies of the protein 
requirements of women. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:744 (Sept.) 1948. 


l 


111 North Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


. > -aeaeopamaael Natio” DAIRY COUNCIL... 


all nutrition statements in this adver- 
« tisement have been found acceptable 
"y= by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
* of the American Medical Association. 





Since 1915 .. 
devoted to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products 


. the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
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ONE OF THESE GREAT KELVINATOR ELECTRIC RANGES 





A a choice of five distinguished 


models . . . all of them specially priced 

under Kelvinator’s School Appliance Installation 
Plan . . . you can easily select exactly the right 
Kelvinator Electric Range to meet your individual 


laboratory needs. And at a special, attractively low price! 





Each of the five different ranges embodies the same sound basic 
Kelvinator quality and outstanding performance. Each 

has rigid, one-piece welded steel construction that readily 
withstands the rigors of laboratory use. Each is 

porcelain enamel inside and out . . . has the same roomy oven 


and convenient tilt-up seven-heat surface units. 


Variations are in size, features and price. Models illustrated, left to right . . . 
ER-481, ER-483, ER-483C, ER-487, ER-489 


The Kelvinator line of ranges begins with the compact 

Model ER-481, ideally suited to unit kitchens and limited space. 
Topping the line is the full-size deluxe “Automatic Cook” 

model with advance styling . . . Up-down unit . . . automatic 
control for Up-down unit, oven or appliance outlet... 

accurate 30-minute Minute-Timer . . . warming compartment 


‘ and numerous equally desirable features of other models. 


You can inspect the complete line at your Kelvinator 
Dealer’s showroom. At the same time, ask your dealer how 


you can secure any of these models for your school laboratory 





at a special low price. Or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 


KELVINATOR DIVISION, NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Washington News 








e To those interested in education and its future, 
the report of the Task Force of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government (Report on Public Welfare, 
Appendix P) is very significant. The Office of 
Education would remain in the Federal Security 
Agency, this Agency to be elevated to cabinet rank. 
It further urges that “serious consideration should 
be given to the establishment of a national board of 
education,’’ made up of outstanding national lead- 
ers, who should function on a nonpartisan basis for 
“terms staggered in order to assure continuity in 
policy and to avoid ‘packing’ by a President during 
any one term of office.” 

The function of the federal government in educa- 
tional activities is to stimulate educational advance- 
ment by promoting research, issuing publications, 
and making grants-in-aid to the states. The 
Hoover Commission has recommended that the 
Office of Education analyze effects of expenditures 
and educational programs and assist the President 
in making recommendations to cover any deficien- 
cies. 


@ One method suggested to cover domestic workers, 
part-time employees, or farm labor effectively by 
social security is the so-called stamp plan. The 
House ways and means committee, of which Robert 
L. Doughton is chairman, has started hearings on 
HR2893, the old age retirement, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance bill (OASI). (See ‘Washington 
News” for April 1949.) 

These groups of workers present a problem because 
short-term work periods make it difficult to arrange 
for collecting payments of social security benefits. 

To be successful, this simple plan must have the 
co-operation of employers. Briefly stated, the plan 
might involve the following procedures: The em- 
ployer purchases stamps at the local post office. 
When wages are paid, the employer deducts his share 
of the tax from the wages. Stamps covering the full 





social security payment-—both employer’s and em- 
ployee’s shares—-would be pasted in a stamp book. 
This book when filled would then be mailed to the 
OASI division of the Federal Security Agency. The 
members of the House ways and means committee 
are interested in the reactions of homemakers who 
employ domestic workers. Your reaction in a letter 
to your congressman would be helpful. 

This bill HR2893 would provide other benefits as 
well. It raises the amount of benefit; it lowers the 
retirement age of women employees, wives, and wid- 
ows from 65 to 60 years; it repeals the Gearhart 
resolution passed last year, which narrowly defined 
“employees”; and it provides benefits for loss of 
earnings due to short-time illness and to protracted 
disability. 


@ Inregard to the oleomargarine question, on April 
1, 1949, the House voted 287 to 89 to adopt an 
amendment adding the provisions of HR3 (Poage) 
to HR2023 (Andresen). This amendment provides 
that all colored margarine sold in public eating places 
must be triangular in shape so that it may be readily 
distinguished from butter by the consumer. It also 
repeals all taxes on oleomargarine, defines yellow 
margarine, provides for interstate movement of 
colored margarine, and calls for the posting of signs 
in public eating places where margarine is served. 

Section 5 of this amended bill provides: ‘This act 
shall not abrogate or nullify any statute of any state 
or territory now in effect or which may hereafter 
be enacted.” 

The bill has been sent to the Senate finance com- 
mittee. 


@ Public Law 31, signed by the President on March 
30, 1949, will extend rent control for 15 months. 
This new rent control act gives communities the 
power to remove rent ceilings with the assent of state 
governors. This law further provides ‘a fair net 
operating income’”’ to landlords. 

The strengthening allowed in this law is to some 
extent determined by the national housing expediter. 
It allows him to sue for triple damages on behalf of 
overcharged tenants, permits him to make his own 
regulations on evictions, and ends voluntary 15 per 
cent rent increases. If rents rise unduly, it em- 
powers the expediter to reimpose rent ceilings on 
areas he decontrols after March 31, 1949. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 28 to July 1, 1949 


Headquarters: Civic Auditorium 
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Solving Today’s Problems Begins at Home 


Dr. Jacks is a professor of home economics in charge of 
West State College. As 
teacher, as extension worker, and as field secretary of the 
American Home 
ways given evidence of the deep belief in the worth of the 


teacher training at Texas 

Economics Association, she has al- 

individual which she expresses in this article. 
NOWLEDGE of 


more important today than it has ever 
Sound development for the 


human relationships is 


been before. 


individual, good family and community life, and 
world unity all depend upon an increasing and 
functioning knowledge of how to establish and 


maintain good relationships among persons. 

The happiness and the effectiveness of an indi- 
vidual today depend more upon his skill in human 
relationships than they did a generation or so ago. 
The automobile, train, airplane, radio, telephone, 
and the increase in population all put people very 
much closer together than they used to be. Since 
one chooses his friends from a far wider range, he 
has to learn to select and evaluate friends on the 
basis of their own personality and behavior, whereas 
a generation or more ago friends could be accepted 
more or less according to family reputation. Se- 
lecting a marriage partner in earlier times required 
skill With 


persons to choose from and more family and com- 


less in human _ relationships. fewer 
munity pressure in the choice, less knowledge of 
basic personality traits and less skill in human rela- 


tionships were needed. 


Good Family Relationships Necessary 


From the standpoint of the family, skill in human 
relationships seems of more importance now than it 
ever has before. Good family life affords the best 
antidote we have now against the bewilderment 
the atomic Modern work, for instance, 


of age. 
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ONAH JACKS 


often gives us a sense of futility—a feeling that must 
be counteracted largely by relationships in the family 
and among friends. Mass production methods and 
urbanization tend to flavor all work with specializa- 
tion. Workers become more and more dependent 
on things outside their control; consequently, many 
feel less significant to the whole job and less secure 
as individuals, 
far removed from the values the worker holds for 


Because modern work often seems 
life, he is likely to feel tense and insecure. Good 
home and family life offers relief from such tensions. 
It offers understanding, a sense of being needed; it 
offers interests that seem to have value 
and garden, a shop, children, 
security. It offers and 
Many persons who do not understand these tensions 
and the part the home has in relieving them blame 
the home and break it up, thereby increasing their 
It takes skillful homemakers 
indeed (and I mean men, women, and children) 
to make a home these days that will stand the strain 


a house 
companionship, 


relaxation recreation. 


own sense of futility. 


of these tensions and also relieve them. 

Another strain on the modern home and family 
is the fact that many of the customs, ideas, and 
values that individuals have clung to are being 
forced into question. World-wide travel has brought 
individuals the world around so close together that 
a person sees readily how no one culture has all and 
the 


has 


the only solutions to problems. Technology 
the 
negated the expression “‘We’re a world apart.” 


Customs, ideas of race relationships, religion, poli- 


airplane and atom bomb particularly 


tics, social traditions, prejudices all come in for a 
re-examination. One is likely to find himself in the 
state of having everything he believed in knocked 
from under him and yet have no new faith to hold to. 
Under such circumstances, a person becomes rest- 
less, reckless, irresponsible, easy prey to ideologies. 


Even children are more subject now to such frustra- 
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tions—with movies, radio, so many people, com- 
mercialized holidays, comic books, and a profusion 
and confusion of toys. 

Every family is and will be subject to these 
strains. Whether a family gives security, stability, 
and deep-seated happiness to its members depends 
upon how well its members are versed in a knowl- 
edge of human needs and in skill in human relation- 
ships. As strains increase, so this skill must in- 
crease if the family is to survive and function. 


Community and World Understanding Needed 


Similarly, community life today necessitates 
greater skill in human relationships than it has ever 
done in our history. When a family produced its 
own living and its own entertainment, getting along 
with neighbors did not matter so much. Today, 
the neighbor bakes our bread or teaches our children 
or bears some other vital relationship to us. In 
today’s community, we have to get along with folk. 

On a world scale, too, a greater need for under- 
standing exists today than ever before. While 
nations counter for advantage, the whole world 
cringes at the prospect of atomic warfare. It is 
known now that whole cities can be wiped out. 
Land can be made sterile and uninhabitable. Some 
effects of atomic energy on human beings have 
been demonstrated; experiments with animals prove 
that, within a lifetime, production of one-eyed 
monsters and other distortions of human beings 
may take on gruesome reality. Scientists promise 
no safety from these effects of atomic warfare. 
Nor does outlawing atomic warfare seem to offer 
effective control. 

The only answer to the dilemma is for people to 
learn to live together. The social techniques exist, 
and they are effective. But they await study, ac- 
ceptance, and practice by every human soul. We 
have experienced miraculous progress through the 
application of technology to problems of our physical 
environment. But in the social sphere we have 
barely scratched the surface of inventiveness. We 
appreciate and expect experimental research and 
technical training in the physical and natural 
sciences; but society is too often expected to run on 
good will, tolerance, and a co-operative spirit, 
without the use of any scientific research. Wanting 
to do something helpful is not enough. Neither 
the will to prevent it nor the fear of war will prevent 
war. We must know, and use, the social techniques 
for getting along with people. 

“But,” one asks, “what can I do? What signif- 
icance has one person?” 

Could it be that every person must accept his 
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share of the responsibility for the world as we find 
it? Each person in the whole world is living his 
own life according to his own aims and circumstances. 
It is up to each to examine the facts, to interpret 
them, and to live by them in his own best way. 
No one person can solve the problems of the world, 
no one community, no one nation. Only the peoples 
of all nations can solve them. But the individual 
is the common denominator of the problem of 
human relationships; to solve it, we must think in 
terms of that common denominator. Each unit 
involved—that is, each individual—enters into the 
answer whether he is aware of it or not. Our 
individual behavior, our individual attitudes and 
achievements add up daily to constitute the progress 
of the world toward the solution of its problems. 


Individual’s Responsibility Most Important 


As to what any one person could do, he could make 
it his aim to study, understand, be concerned about, 
and work well with the people around him. We 
could each learn that there are certain basic per- 
sonality needs of all human beings—needs that 
everyone (regardless of race, creed, color, politics, 
locality) seeks, fights for, and must have if he is to 
be a whole person. Those needs include: (1) ma- 
terial environment for physical health, life, and 
growth; (2) affection—companionship, pleasant as- 
sociations; (3) a sense of achievement—congenial 
work; (4) a sense of belonging—a belief in something 
beyond and bigger than and more worth while 
than oneself. Each person could attempt on all 
occasions to relate himself to others in such a way 
that he and they could meet these needs. A scien- 
tific knowledge of human needs and the ways they 
can be satisfied should form the basis for one’s 
judgment of all things. Every experience and all 
subject matter should be evaluated in terms of 
their contribution to human welfare and good re- 
lationships. 

When more and more individuals determine to 
improve our personal and social relationships among 
all people, progress toward world peace becomes 
possible. For the situation, dark as it seems at 
times, is not without hope. The same technology 
that threatens us we can command, if we will, to 
serve us. Our confusing closeness to all peoples can 
afford us opportunity to understand and appreciate 
these peoples as human beings. The very situations 
that bring us to grips with world problems afford us 
opportunity to practice getting along with folk. 

Individual happiness and world security depend 
upon our making full use of our best knowledge of 
human relationships. 














A Program for the Home Front in Greece 


During the year 1947-48, Dr. White worked wn 
Greece with the American Mission for Aid to Greece 
as a specialist sent by The Depariment of Stale. 
The first director of the Merrill-Palmer School, she re- 
tired on July 1, 1947 from the directorship she had held 
since 1920. She ts a charter member of the AHEA 


and was wus president from 1918 to 1920. 


FTER World War II, Greece faced a greatly 

depleted agricultural and industrial ca- 

pacity, a ruined transportation system, a 

wide prevalence of malnutrition and disease, and 

such lowered foreign exchange resources that pur- 

chase of even the most essential relief supplies was 
impossible, 

The German, Italian, and Bulgarian armies had 
lived on the land, divided regions from each other, 
destroyed capital, and in general lowered the already 
low living maintenance 
The boundaries but the decline 
population through lowered birth rate, destruction of 
people by murder, starvation, and disease was 
marked. Of the population remaining, 88,000 were 
considered war invalids and 2,000,000 were under 
the care of international, national, or private relief 
In 1942, 40 per cent of the people had 
both tuberculosis 
were major problems. 

More than a million people were homeless because 
of the burning of towns and villages. One-third of 
the villages and about 25 per cent of all buildings 
Agricultural 


standards below levels. 


were intact; in 


agencies. 


malaria, and malnutrition and 


completely destroyed. losses 
were especially heavy, cutting the areas that were 
cultivated more than 25 per cent and the yields of 


About 50 per cent 


were 


cereals more than 50 per cent. 
of the prewar cattle were lost, and most of the farm 
machinery was destroyed or immobilized. Two 
million olive trees, three million fruit trees, sixty 
thousand acres of vines, and 25 to 30 per cent of 
forest land were devastated, 

The main railway line from Athens to Salonika 
lost 80 per cent of its rolling stock and 90 per cent 
of its The Germans systematically 
destroyed tracks, bridges, tunnels, workshops, and 
stations. Fifty per cent of the roads were left un- 
usable, and 80 per cent of the bugses were destroyed. 


locomotives. 
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The Corinth Canal was blocked, the port facilities 
throughout Greece were blown up, and 75 per cent 
of the shipping was lost. Since the Germans in- 
flated the currency by printing and circulating 
money, the monetary system completely collapsed; 
before leaving, they disposed of their hostages in a 
mass shooting. 

After the liberation of the exhausted country, 
civil disorder and administrative inefficiency made 
recovery impossible; only the relief activities of the 
allied military authorities and the Red Cross averted 
complete disaster. 


UNRRA Begins Improvement 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration began activities in April 1945 and, 
in spite of continued political difficulties, the eco- 
nomic position has slowly improved. 

It must be understood that Greece is a barren 
country with only 18.5 per cent cultivatable land. 
Fifty-five per cent of the whole area is rocky and 
nonarable. Greece has the smallest area under 
cultivation in the Balkan States and the greatest 
density of population. Greek economy is based on 
agriculture, and the greater part of the farm land is 
owned by the farmers who work it. The economic 
recovery of Greece depends on the recovery of 
agriculture; but, because of the war, the cultivated 
areas have been reduced at least 25 per cent 
UNRRA began the program of rehabilitation of 
agriculture, and this program became one of the 
main activities of the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece. 

In 1945, there was a general failure of all food 
The cereal crop was less than 
Since then, 
assistance 


crops except olives. 
half the annual average of 1935-38. 
favorable weather and the 
given by UNRRA have greatly improved the situ- 
ation. 

In many cases, however, the foods shipped in were 
unknown, and no instructions for their use were 
included, except an occasional direction in English, 
which of course the Greeks could not read. 

It must he realized, however, that the traditional 
diet of the Greek population is unusually poor in 
quantity’ quality, and variety. Also, because of 
the inflation and chaotic political situation, supplies 


conditions 
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have been hoarded in the rural areas. The civil 
war being waged in the north of Greece—the most 
fertile district—-has made effective government 
controls and distribution difficult, if not impossible. 
In the north, guerrilla warfare has made between 
500,000 and 600,000 persons refugees. 


AMAG Improves Agricultural Methods 


The task which faced the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece was not only the rehabilitation of 
previously cultivated land but the improvement of 
agricultural methods, better utilization of water 
and soil resources, and the encouragement of co- 
operative action by farmers and consumers. It is 
estimated that, through drainage and _ irrigation 
projects, 200,000 acres could be added to the arable 
land in Greece and, over a period of four or five 
years, approximately eight million acres might be 
made available. To profit by the improved agri- 
cultural situation and production of intensive crops, 
Greece must improve her utilization of available 
foods and preservation of surplus foods greatly, if 
she is to feed herself. 

The effectiveness of the total program is largely 
dependent on the development of an adult edu- 
cational program similar to the Extension Service 
program in the United States. This, as you know, 
is a co-operative plan utilizing the experience of the 
farmer and the findings of research workers in 
colleges, universities, and experiment stations, with 
trained men and women agents stationed throughout 
the country. If the same objective is to be reached 
in Greece, the co-operation of rural women is es- 
sential. If, for instance, wheat imports are re- 
duced, other foods must be substituted. What 
types best suit Greek tastes and how are they best 
prepared? This involves changes in food habits 
and training in food preparation and the principles 
of nutrition to raise the standard of child health 
as well as that of adults. Surplus foods, fruits, and 
vegetables that cannot be marketed need to be 
preserved for future use. How are the families 
living some distance from markets to maintain an 
adequate diet during the seasons when fresh foods 
are not available? 

There are in Greece two well-established colleges 
for agricultural training, but no courses are offered 
for rural homemakers. There are also some agri- 
cultural research institutions with no program for 
carrying the results to the farmer. The Mission 
began the program for developing work in the fields 
of home and family living so that a few leaders could 
be trained on a level with the training given to 
agriculturayists. Both the Ministry of Agriculture 
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and the staffs of the agricultural colleges were most 
interested and co-operative. A few agriculturalists 
and home economists were selected, and a short 
course was offered for orientation, with a year’s 
service provided during 1948-49. 


Home Economists Can Aid Program 


Last spring, plans were made for building, and 
equipment was ordered for laboratories for both 
colleges. A few scholarships have been provided 
through efforts of the American Home Economics 
Association, and through Fulbright funds some 
special instruction may be possible when the facilities 
are ready. A recent report from Greece indicates 
that a beginning has been made in rural programs 
with village women through the in-service training 
offered last spring. This report, from a student 
assigned to the island of Crete, outlined the opening 
of a rural homemaking center with the co-operation 
of the women, the municipal authorities, and the 
agricultural agents. 

The shift in program from rehabilitation through 
AMAG to the Economic Co-operative Administra- 
tion program, based only on production, has elimi- 
nated the rural women from American aid. Home 
economists need to make clear to congressmen and 
their ECA representatives the necessity for includ- 
ing women and children in programs intended to 
raise living standards. 

During the summer of 1948, a few home econo- 
mists in Greece formed an association which is now 
in the process of incorporation. It is the plan of 
this group to help in the promotion of home eco- 
nomics through different agencies, to meet the needs 
for trained personnel in Greece, and to direct the 
attention of Greek educational leaders to the value 
and importance of training in this field. Affilia- 
tion with the AHEA would be a powerful stimulus 
to the projected program for Greece. 

The scholarships given will have to be for much 
more than a year, since basic training is not avail- 
able at present. It would seem wise to select 
candidates who have had traditional Greek educa- 
tion, in order to give the new leaders educational 
status. At present, in Greece, vocational or pro- 
fessional training is regarded as given only to those 
students not able to meet academic requirements, 
and the leaders must have demonstrated their ability 
to carry any type of educational program. Also, 
work with rural women and girls would not be re- 
garded as on a level with that offered to urban stu- 
dents. It will take exceptional leadership to de- 
velop the educational programs necessary to Greek 
welfare. 





























Chinsook and Chungil Study Home Economics 


Dr. Holtzclaw is chairman of the division of home eco- 
nomics at Georgia State College for Women. She is ac- 
tively interested in international education and is now 
spending a few months in Germany for the third suc- 
cessive year as educational consultant in home eco- 
nomics to the Bizonal Office of Food and Agriculture 


T all began with the telephone message from the 
Department of State in Washington. A mem- 
ber of the Korean Educational Commission to 

the United States wished to see a modern home eco- 
nomics department in a woman’s college and to learn 
about its purposes and practices, the voice at the 
other end of the phone informed us. Shortly there- 
after, in June of 1945 to be exact, Dr. Chang, a pol- 
ished Korean gentleman who had been educated in 
the United States, arrived on our campus. Confer- 
ences were held with various members of the home 
economics staff, with students, and with members of 
other departments and administrators of the College. 
All possible information was given in regard to aca- 
demic preparation and facilities for experiences of 
students majoring in the field of home economics. 
Dr. Chang saw everything and asked ‘“‘why”’ to 
everything. Answering his questions was a good test 
of our philosophy. We evidently passed the test, 
for when this educator left he expressed his belief 
that one of the greatest needs in Korea is for well- 
trained home economics teachers. He said that his 
hope for the future was to send intelligent girls from 
his country to the United States to be prepared for 
the teaching of home economics. 


The Georgia Association Takes a Hand 


A report from the scholarship chairman of the 
Georgia Home Economics Association at an execu- 
tive meeting early in 1948 revealed the fact that the 
organization had on hand money for scholarships 
which had lain unused for years. This money had 
originally been intended as a loan fund for girls in the 
state who wished to study in this field. No Georgia 
student had requested a loan for years. The idea of 
using this fund to bring over a Korean student was 
presented, and several members of the committee be- 
This idea was explained to the 
A vote 


came enthusiastic. 
entire Association at the spring meeting. 


KATHARINE HOLTZCLAW 


was cast to amend the constitution so that the money 


could be used as a grant to aid foreign students—and 


. 


© 








Chinsook Kwan Chungil Choo 

Dr. Chang’s dream began to grow real. When con- 
tact was made with the Georgia Rotarians, whose 
educational scholarship committee held our funds in 
trust, the members offered to pay the passage for two 
students from Korea, with the provision that we use 
our money to pay their college expenses. We agreed 
readily, and cables and air-mail letters sped to Korea. 


Chinsook and Chungil Come to Georgia 


The two Korean girls, Chinsook Kwan and 
Chungil Choo, arrived on our campus in September 
1948. They had been carefully selected from a large 
group of intelligent and promising young women. 
Both spoke and understood some English. Warmly 
welcomed by teachers and students, they have rap- 
idly adjusted themselves to college life. They are 
friendly, eager to learn, and possess all the quali- 
ties of true gentlewomen. Every member of the 
faculty and student body is attracted by their charm- 
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ing responsiveness. ‘They have danced and sung for 
us and taught our students their graceful see-saw 
game. Many learning experiences are theirs every 
day, and their ability to adapt is truly remarkable. 
When they first came, they dressed in their lovely 
Korean costumes of colorful silks; but they said they 
would like to dress in American clothes and have 
American names. Chinsook chose ‘Sue,” and 
Chungil is known as “Gail.” 

“We want to be like the other students while we 
are here,” they said. 

According to a young son of one of our faculty 
members, they should not go to too great extremes 
in being “‘American.” He declares, “Those Korean 
girls are more interesting and more interested than 
any girls I’ve ever known.” 

When this article was first conceived, Chinsook 
and Chungil were asked to help write it. A few days 
later, they brought the following statement which is 
reproduced exactly as they wrote it: 


After having wished and dreamed so much to come to 
America to study, we are now as happy as we can be study- 
ing here on this peaceful campus of Georgia State College 
for Women, although we cannot help weeping occasionally 
thinking of the miserable condition of our country. 

The situation of Korea is quite upset in almost every re- 
spect. The country is now being divided into two parts; 
therefore the political situation is very bad, and industrial 
and economical situations are terrible. From the viewpoint 
of students, the poor condition of education is disturbing. 
Due to the bad economic situation and lack of educational 
facilities, there are many people who cannot go to school 
even though they are eager to learn. 

in regard to Korean home life, the majority of Korean 
women have to get up early in the morning to make fire out 
of coal for preparing meals. They have to work hours and 
hours even fixing breakfast. Unfortunately, most of them 
have not even seen any electric cooking stoves or refrigera- 
tors. Many women also are still washing their clothes in 
the stream, beating them on a smooth rock. They do not 
have enough supply of water in each home, even in the 
cities. 

There can be many ways to rescue Korea out of present 
situation, but we cannot imagine Korea rebuilt unless it 
has more fine educators and advanced educational systems, 
especially for women. Korean women have to know how to 
feed their families more nutritiously, how to rear their 
children more reasonably, and manage their whole house 
more scientifically. 

Having lived and studied here in America for four 
months, we have already noticed that there are much dif- 
ferences between American and Korean home lives, school 
systems and teaching methods. Home economics is also 
very different. In Korean schools, although one can tell 
many changing processes in teaching, sewing and cooking 
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are still playing the important part. As a result, many 
people used to consider home economics as a subject where 
one can learn only techniques of house work. But nowa- 
days, we home economics majors are very enthusiastic to 
study more about psychological basis of our family affairs 
and to become great helpers for improving our country. 
The home economics departments of college in Korea are 
trying to figure out some courses where students may have 
discussion about nutrition, textiles, relationships, child care, 
and housing. However, since there are only a few women 
professors who have studied in those fields, there are many 
cases that a man professor teaches some of those courses 
in home economics. Our group of students feel very em 
barrassed about this. We believe that it is our duty to 
build up more normal and useful Korean home economics 
department by our co-operation and planning, so that the 
home economics department in our colleges may become a 
source of guiding Koreans to live at home and also in com- 
munity. 


Plans for Next Year 


The money from the Georgia Home Economics 
Association will be exhausted in June, but we do not 
want the girls to leave us then. They are just be- 
ginning to understand, not only our language, but 
our principles and ideals. We are planning to make 
their next year’s stay a real College community proj- 
ect. The division of home economics has contrib- 
uted several hundred dollars. This money has been 
donated by staff members and the three home eco- 
nomics clubs. The Alumnae Association is con- 
tributing from its scholarship fund, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association is giving the largest 
share. All of us are working together with great en- 
thusiasm for a project we know is worth while. We 
want to send two well-prepared home economists 
back to Korea to help Dr. Chang and other leaders 
like him move forward toward the goal of improving 
home and family life. We think that Chinsook’s and 
Chungil’s education will be the pleasantest and most 
remunerative investment we may ever have the op- 
portunity of making. 

Dr. Chang and both students’ fathers have written 
letters of deep appreciation for what we are doing for 
Chinsook and Chungil. Our College community be- 
lieves, however, that we have not given, but received. 
These girls have won a place in our hearts and helped 
us learn to understand, through their own characters, 
the beauty and delicacy of Oriental culture. When 
they go with us to the meeting of our Georgia Home 
Economies Association in May, we have no doubt 
that every member will lose her heart, as we have 
done, to our adopted Korean daughters. 


Georgia, Wiconsin, Delaware, and Maryland have now reached the $15 per member 
Permanent Headquarters Fund goal. 














Pathways of Sociology and Home Economies 


Mrs. Wooten, director of the department of sociology 
at Texas State College for Women, is active in many 
state Her A.B.., 
A.M., and Ph.D. degrees are from the University of 


and professional organizations. 
Te das. 
the Southwest” and of articles in various magazines. 


LL areas of knowledge are related and should 
be integrated toward common goals of social 
achievement. Men the world over are not 

yet in agreement as to what these.goals should be. 

American educators, however, tend to favor the 

belief that a broad synthesis of knowledge will edu- 

cate the individual for his various roles in the com- 
munity, including his role in the family group. 

Each discipline has its own contribution to make 

toward the individual’s attainment of these goals 

of social achievement. The type of American citi- 
zen we produce, the strength of our nation, and, toa 
degree, the strength of our world, depend upon the 
nature of the synthesis of knowledge that we pass on 
through education to each generation of youth. 

Both sociology and home economics contribute to 

this body of knowledge. 

In considering the fields of sociology and home 
economics, one is struck with their parallel de- 
Auguste Comte arrived at a new 
science, Which for the first time he called sociology in 
his publication Cours de Philosophie Positive 
tween 1830 and 1842. Catherine Beecher published 
her Treatise on Domestic Economy in 1840. 

The Middle West marked the birthplace of both 


sociology and domestic economy, as home economics 


velopment. 


be- 


was first called, so far as the offering of college 


courses was concerned. In home economics, Lowa, 
Illinois were the pioneering states, 


The University 


Kansas, and 
lowa being the first in the field. 
of Indiana is generally conceded to be the first col- 
lege to offer a course in sociology. In point of 
time, courses in domestic economy apparently were 
offered as early as 1869, a decade in advance of 
courses designated as sociology; there were courses 
in social science earlier. 
Similarity in course content in the pioneering 
stages of the two fields shows no such parallel as 


do other factors. In its beginning, home economics 


She is author of ““‘Women Tell the Story of 


MATTIE LLOYD WOOTEN 


mignt be thought of as an applied science. In early 


curricula, such courses as cooking, and 


listed 


sewing, 
millinery are along with requirements in 
chemistry, physics, and trigonometry. 

In sociology, the subject matter used in college 
First, 


there were courses founded on the scientific method. 


classes came from two different influences. 


Such European sociologists as Gumplowicz, Rat 
zenhofer, Tarde, Comte, Spencer, and others sought 
to eliminate metaphysical and theological explana 
tions of human behavior and to reduce the study of 


human society to a scientific or positive approach. 


Second, and far more numerous, were courses 
based on the influence of the humanitarian and 
social reform movements. These courses dealt 


mainly with “social problems.”’ 


Changes in Subject Matter and Goals 


Subject matter and goals in both sociology and 
home economics during their three quarters of a 
century as a part of the American educational pat 


tern have been greatly modified. These changes 
reflect those occurring in the over-all picture of 
American education. The past 75 years have been 
so fraught with dynamic forces that it is unthink- 
able that 


feeling the effects of 


any institution could survive without 
a rapidly changing culture. 
ducation perhaps has been influenced as strongly 
as any of our social forces by the impact of this 
rapid change. 

Home economics today generally divides its sub- 
ject matter thus: (1) the family and its relation- 
ships, and child development; (2) the house and its 
equipment; (3) family economics and home manage 
ment; (4) food and nutrition; (5) textiles and cloth- 
ing; (6) home economics education. 

Kfhie I. Raitt, speaking some years ago about the 
nature and function of home economics, emphasized 
the point that the attainment of skills is no longer 
an end within itself but rather a means to an end. 

The emphasis on science, art, and economics has 
continued; but a greater accent has been placed on 
home and family living. This latter interest is in 
the 


sociology. 


the social sciences, particularly 
the 


technological 


direction of 
The 


resulting 


trend is a result of cultural 


dynamics from changes. 


The family is no longer—at least to no great degree 
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a production unit but rather a consumer group. 
The woman in the home is confronted with new 
problems of administration, child care, budgeting, 
purchasing, and selection, much of which brings her 
into contact with the community and its resources. 
This change in the home, in turn, has been reflected 
in home economics courses. 

Sociology, in contact with similar dynamic forces, 
has undergone changes. The voice of the reformer 
no longer is heard in the classroom. Sociologists 
continue to strive toward the application of the 
scientific method in the study of human behavior 
but from many different and changing points of 
view. Furthermore, the sociologist is conscious 
of the fact that his is only one of the social sciences; 
he recognizes the marginal interests and the over- 
lapping of other fields. For example, in the study 
of institutions, the sociologist shares with the 
economist, the home economist, the political scien- 
tist, and others. These disciplines are interde- 
pendent. 

Sociologists, like home economists, however, 
claim certain areas of interest for their own. The 
following were emphasized as separate sections on 
the program of the forty-third annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society in December 1948: 
(1) sociological theory and research methods; (2) 
ecology and populations; (3) social psychology; 
(4) the family; (5) political sociology; (6) the com- 
munity; (7) industrial sociology; (8) Latin America; 
(9) social disorganization; (10) sociology of reli- 
gion; (11) criminology; (12) rural sociology. The 
section on rural sociology convened as a separate 
division, as it maintains its own organization. 
The over-all theme for the meeting was ‘‘Race and 
Culture Contacts in the Modern World.” Many 
other courses are included in the field. 


Some Converging Interests 


A glance over the development of the two dis- 
ciplines of sociology and home economics indicates 
that their interests tend to converge in certain areas. 
The main differences are in points of view and 
methodology. 

A home economist who says ‘‘The goal of home 
economics is to attain a more satisfactory life for 
more people in terms of health, housing, and family 
and community relationships’ has something to 
gain from the sociologist; and the sociologist, in 
turn, can learn from the home economist. ‘The 
sociologist would perhaps have less to contribute in 
the field of health. Yet, in connection with popula- 
tion analysis with respect to disease and mental 
health, the study of urban and rural communities, 
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as well as vital statistics, he would not be useless. 
On the other hand, the home economist who has 
labored long and faithfully in her laboratories has 
much valid information to give in the field of nu- 
trition. She has discovered the relationship of 
good food habits to health; the sociologist is con- 
cerned with the relationship of health to social 
adjustment. 

Much study is now being done by sociologists 
and home economists in the field of housing, and 
some valuable research is already available. Light 
is being shed by sociologists on such matters as 
delinquency, both adult and juvenile, as it is related 
to the housing situation. Family stability, health, 
and other factors are shown to be correlated with 
the housing problem. In this field, the sociologist 
and home economist would do well to exchange 
experiences. 

As early as 1887, Charles F. and Carrie F. B. 
Thwing had published a volume entitled The Family: 
A Historical and Social Study, which served as 
reading material for early courses given by sociolo- 
gists on the family. Today, eminent sociologists 
in America have produced a wealth of literature on 
the subject. Generalizations on the basis of the 
many studies made by these scholars are beginning 
to open the way to an understanding of some of the 
basic problems of the family. Since the family is 
the cradle for the application of many sociological 
and home economics concepts, the sociologist and 
the home economist can mutually profit by the use 
of studies made by both groups. 

In rural and urban sociology, the home economist 
wil! find invaluable assistance in an understanding 
of the structure and the ecological and demographic 
factors of a community. Such an analysis is basic 
to understanding and directing community proj- 
ects. 

A home economist, in speaking of the goals in 
her field, may say that one aim of home economics 
is to transform houses into homes and to make the 
world a better place in which to live. This is the 
goal of all knowledge whether it originates from the 
arts, the humanities, or from other fields. Home 
economics focuses its attention specifically upon the 
home and family, which is the basic unit in our 
general culture, while sociology tries to understand 
and explain human relationships in a general way, 
both in regard to the family as a single social unit 
and as a part of general culture. 

Finally, home economics and sociology as instru- 
ments of education are attempting to play their 
parts in achieving a great symphony of life, which 
we proudly call the American way of life. 
































“Moving Ahead for Children and Youth” 


Dr. McGinnis, who has been the director of the Merrill- 
Palmer School since 1947, is the AHEA’s representa- 
tive on the National Commission on Children and 
Youth. In this article, she reports the meeting of this 
group in Washington, D.C., on February 3 and 4, 1949, 
to make plans for the 1950 White House Conference. 


ANY of us oldsters remember the 1930 

White House Conference on Child Health 

and Protection as an outstanding event in 

our professional lives and have continued to use as 

guides ever since the “Children’s Charter’’ and the 

many monographs (/) which resulted from the Con- 
ference. 

At the 1948 meeting (2) of the National Commis- 
sion on Children and Youth, plans were begun for the 
1950 White House Children and 
Youth, and an interim committee was appointed to 
survey the field, make preliminary plans, and carry 
on until the official committee appointed by the 
President of the United States would be ready to 


Conference on 


make the preparatory plans for the Conference. 

On April 8, 1948, the President of the United 
States asked the Federal Security Agency to arrange 
for an interdepartmental committee of divisions ol 
the government interested in children and youth 
which would develop appropriate working relations 
among these divisions. Included in this group are 
the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, Justice, 
and Labor; the Federal Security Agency; the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency; the Administrative 
(Office of the U.S. Courts; the U.S. Selective Service; 
and the Veterans Administration. The committee 
began meeting monthly in May and is formulating 
the over-all objectives of the federal government for 
children and youth and developing work projects in 
special fields. It has also appointed a subcommittee 
to work with the National Commission in laying the 
groundwork for the 1950 White House Conference. 
The officers of the Joint Interim Committee are 
Willard E. Givens, chairman; Beatrice McConnell, 
Lenroot, secretary. 
1948. The 


vice-chairman; and Katharine F. 
The first meeting was held on June 17, 
CHILDREN’S Bureau, FepeRAL Security AGENCY. Pro- 
gram of the National Commission on Children and Youth, 
Jan. 1949, 30 pp. (mimeographed). 
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budget of the Children’s Bureau passed by Congress 
on June 9, 1948 carries an appropriation of $75,000 
for preparatory work for the 1950 conference. Ber- 
nice Baxter heads a special unit of the Children’s 
Bureau for the Conference’s preparatory work. 


State Commissions and Councils 

During the year, the states were urged to set up 
commissions and councils to survey and “achieve 
action on behalf of children and youth in each state 
as a part of the preparation for the 1950 Confer- 
ence” (3). In Washington, on March 30 to April 
1, 1948, Hi) the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 


196 representatives from states, 
and the Virgin Islands attended a conference along 
14 the and 
sentatives of federal agencies. 


with members of Commission repre- 
Thirty-nine states 
have appointed advisory committees, commissions, 
or councils and, on January 1, four more were taking 
preliminary steps to set up state planning bodies for 
children and youth (4). These groups are respon- 
sible for planning improvements and _ legislation 
within the states and for stimulating local com- 
munities to find out and to supply needs. Sub- 
committees on health, education, and general wel- 
fare have been set up in many places; and efforts are 
being made so that as much progress as possible 


can be reported by the time of the 1950 conference. 


National Commission’s 1949 Meeting 


On February 3 and 4, 1949, the National Commis- 
sion met again in Washington under the chairman- 
ship of Leonard W. Mayo of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, with representatives from many national 
organizations and agencies present. George D. Stod- 
dard gave the opening address, ‘““The World for 
Which Our Children Must Be Prepared.” He 
stressed the importance of improving our schools 
and making education an all-year-round process, 
with camps and out-of-school activities available 
for everyone during the summer months. 

If we are to have decent family life, more and im- 
proved housing must be made available. Care of 
the mentally ill and facilities for treatment and pre- 
vention of mental illness are essential, he said. 

He made a plea that women be educated for their 
Though college 


responsibilities in homemaking. 
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women in general are given a liberal arts education, 
most of them go into homemaking as a profession. 
They do not become experts in anything. For the 
welfare of the country and its families, therefore, 
women need more education in home economics; 
and the status of the homemaker needs to be re- 
vised in the minds of women themselves and of men. 
If education for homemaking could be broadened to 
include men as well as women, if homemaking were 
recognized by all as the very important profession 
it is, and if women were to find the deep satisfaction 
which it can offer as a profession, all the world would 
be benefited, especially children and youth. 
Katharine Lenroot then summarized ‘‘Nation-wide 
Issues Affecting Children and Youth.’ Population 


trends show 


that the United States is richer in children than ever before 
In 1947, there were 45 million children under 18 years of age, 
and in 1947 nearly 4 million babies were born. . . . 

In 1947, all the nation’s children under 18 years of age were 
in 20 million families, out of a total of 39 million families 
More than half the children in the country were supported 
by fewer than one-sixth of the families—those with three or 
more children... . 

In 1946, 56 per cent of the families with one child and the 
same percentage of families with two children had annual 
incomes of less than $3,000; but 72 per cent of those with four 
or more children had incomes under this amount. Almost 
one-half of the total money income of the country in 1947 
went to families in the highest fifth of the income groups; 
the two lowest fifths of the income groups together received 
about one-seventh of the total money income (4). 


She then discussed ways of attacking the problem 
of insufficient income and emphasized the crisis in 
education, the need for more health services, im- 
proved medical care, and other welfare and com- 
munity services, as well as research on child life. 
She stressed the need for greatly increased numbers 
of professional workers. 


Recommendations for 1950 Conference 


In the afternoon, Dr. Givens and his Joint In- 
terim Committee gave a report on their recommenda- 
tions for the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. It is proposed that this 
Conference be a ‘‘peoples’”’ 
will be brought the results of the previous two years 
of intensive work—both fact-finding and action 
in local communities and in states. At the Confer- 
ence, proposals for the next ten years will be outlined 
and discussed from every point of view. Then dur- 


conference, to which 


ing the next ten years, every effort will be made to 
see that these goals are reached. 
Professional people will act as consultants and 


form technical advisory committees, and national 
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organizations will be the agencies through which the 
results and recommendations will be spread to the 
entire country. Regional meetings are being planned 
before and after the conference. 

At the Commission dinner, J. Donald Kingsley, 
assistant administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, and Ralph Wright, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, represented the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment; Representatives Chase Going Woodhouse 
and Frances P. Bolton and Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas talked about the functions of Congress in 
helping national action for the benefit of children 
and youth. A feeling of dedication to a cause, as 
well as a genuine interest in the well-being and prog- 
ress of our country and its people, permeated all of 
the talks. 

On Friday morning, the delegates divided into 
two sections, one dealing with minimum wages and 
child labor, social insurance, public employment, 
and housing under the leadership of Joseph P. Ander- 
son, executive secretary of the American Association 
of Social Workers, and one on health, education, 
welfare, and recreation with Leonard W. Mayo as the 
leader. Reports of pending or proposed legislation 
were made and questions answered about any of the 
Dr. H. F. Helmholtz of the Mayo Clinic 
stated that the general, over-all reports of the nation- 


proposals. 


wide survey of medical facilities available for children 
will be available by April 1 and that those for states 
and local communities will come out soon after (4 

They may be obtained from Dr. John P. Hubbard, 
Children’s Hospital, 1740 Bainbridge Street, Phila 
delphia 46, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. George Stevenson of the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene called attention to the fact that 
funds of the National Mental Health Act passed in 
1946 are available for preventive work and can be 
used for education of adults in groups and for train- 
ing of workers, as well as for setting up clinies. 

Kxpansion of welfare services by increasing funds 
for Title 5, Part 3 of the Social Security Act was 
advocated, and the need for more social services 
and public health services in rural areas was stressed 
many times. The need for research in all aspects 
of child life and support for increased funds for re- 
search were also stressed. 

Dr. Rall I. Grigsby, acting head of the Office of 
Kducation, stated that the Federal Aid to Education 
Bill, S246, has bipartisan support. Bills which 
would involve a capital outlay for school buildings 
and bills for scholarships and fellowships to enable 
young men and women to get a higher education 
under somewhat the same plan as for veterans are 


under consideration. 
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Many gaps in our planning for children and youth 
were pointed out, among them the need for those 
who work with families to understand guidance and 
mental hygiene, the need for extension of all services 
to the territories, the plight of Indian children, serv- 
ice for all children including deviates and migrants, 
and the need for understanding the total require- 
ments of the child. 

The role of the federal government in recreation 
was discussed, and a bill which enables libraries to 
conduct some demonstrations in areas where they 
are needed was reported, 

At the final session, reports ol the executive com- 
mittee and of the committee on international pro 
grams for children were approved. The report 
“Moving Ahead for Children and Youth’? was 
amended and approved for printing. 

It was agreed that the 1950 White House Confer- 
ence should focus on all aspects of the child’s de- 
velopment—mental, emotional, and _ social—espe- 
cially in relation to helping him learn to live with 
other people; that the results should not have a 
watered-down common denominator but should re- 
veal differences of opinion and that members of the 
group should explore how to reach our goals in spite 
of the differences; that the planning committee 
should be a group of citizens; and that all interested 
national organizations should be asked to co-operate. 
Technical committees will search out factsandanalyze 
them, and state and local action will be summarized 
and reported. 

The movies, radio, newspapers, and magazines 
will be used for spreading the facts and goals; the 
Conference itself will spend its time deciding what the 


policies should be and how action can be earried out. 


Challenge for the Future 


Dr. Leonard Mayo challenged members of the 
Commission to: (1) inform themselves and work for 
all the forces which are helping to integrate the fam- 
ily and the community; (2) prepare themselves to 


he effective channels for the knowledge and the 
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“know-how” to help local action (this preparation 
includes becoming skillful in working with people 
who do not understand and who try to block prog- 
ress); (3) use themselves effectively, with devotion 
and consecration, not as zealots but as statesmen 
helping to reconcile differences and to reach con- 
structive compromises. 

He paid a tribute to the parents of the nation as 
unsung heroes and said they should have pats on 
the back rather than faultfinding and blame. He 
ended with a story about Abraham Lincoln’s send- 
ing forth a general with the words, “I believe in you. 
Go forth and bring us victory.” 

In this vein, your delegate would like to challenge 
all of you to find out what is being done in your town 
and state for improving conditions of children and 
youth, to become a part of the planning groups even 
if you have to ask to be included, and to work 
actively in the next two years to get facilities and 
programs started even if you have to start the activ- 
ity and enlist others to help. 

The White House Conference of 1950 should be 
a culmination of many activities, Jointly planned 
and carried out, and representative of all who are 
interested in the welfare of families and of children 
and youth, which includes every home economist 


regardless of her special interests. 
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Symbolizing Our Faith 


On the facade of the National Archives Building one reads this inscription: 


This building holds in trust the records of our national life and sym 


bolizes our faith in the permanency of our national institutions. 


The Home for Home Economics, which we hold in our vision of the future, will 
be the symbol of our faith in the institution that we have organized and sup- 
ported for the ‘development and promotion of standards of home and family 


life that will best further individual and social welfare.” 
For a method of supporting your faith by works, see page 18 of the ad section, 








Sociometric Techniques for Student Teachers 


Miss Nelson, who is a teacher and a supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers at The Stout Institute, holds BS and MS 
degrees from this institution. This article is based on 
a talk which she presented at the 1948 convention of the 
American Vocational Association. 


N important responsibility of the 
trainer in preparing teachers is that of intro- 
ducing new techniques in such a way that 

satisfaction results from their use. Then later, on 
their own initiative, the young teachers are likely to 
try out new techniques that may be developed to 
help teachers attain the goals of home economics 
education. 

In introducing a new technique, it is necessary, 
first, to make the student teachers feel the need for it; 
second, to encourage them to try to gain an under- 
standing of the philosophy and psychology back of it 
and of the way to apply it; and, finally, to help them 
evaluate the results attained. 

Last fall, we introduced sociometric techniques to 
several student teachers who are teaching home eco- 
nomics to classes in the training school at The Stout 
Institute. 

The student teacher has become aware, in educa- 
tion classes, of the responsibility education must 
assume for helping each individual develop the 
ability to make satisfactory adjustments to life. It 
is the obligation of the teacher trainer to guide the 
student teacher in appreciating and employing in her 
classroom those techniques that will achieve this im- 
portant aim of our educational system. She can 
help the young teacher realize that the teaching of 
any type of subject matter is not an end in itself but 
merely a means to a greater end. Home economics 
education offers an effective means of achieving this 


greater end—positive human development. 


Individuals Are Interdependent 


The time has long since passed when man could 
exist as an individual for and by himself, with con- 
fidence that he held his future firmly in his own hand. 
Today, living has become so complex and the world 
so shrunken that we have become interdependent. 
Only when each individual senses his role in the 
affairs of the world, accepts the responsibilities that 


teacher 
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accompany that role, and develops skills for working 
effectively in a group can there be hope for a peaceful 
and united world. 

The student teacher needs to learn that the indi 
vidual’s ability to form satisfactory relationships in 
the school group with which she works and plays is 
of paramount importance for her adjustment to the 
greater demands of life outside of the classroom 
The degree of success she achieves in the relation 
ships within the classroom serves as a prediction of 
how satisfactorily she will be able to adjust in her 
relationships in life outside the classroom. 

Kach classroom is a miniature community, showing 
among its members many of the same complex rela 
tionships that exist in the larger community. What- 
ever goes on in school is greatly influenced by the 
All 
learning experiences take place within the setting 
of pupil-pupil relationships; and no teacher should 
underestimate the influence of people on the indi 
vidual’s ability to grow, learn, and change. 

It is important that the student teacher realize 
that an individual feels secure when he is grouped 
with others who respond to him and with whom he 
The more secure he feels, the more 


way each pupil reacts toward his classmates. 


desires to be. 
capable he becomes of forgetting himself and of par 
ticipating in the group. The morale of the group 
heightens as individuals, free from the fear of eriti- 
cism and ridicule, find that they can contribute to 
the group and interact with one another. 


Group “Climates” Are Important 

The most important quality of any group is the 
“climate,”’ the personal temperature in which learn- 
ing will take place. A favorable climate in which 
each individual feels secure does not just “‘grow”’; 
it is built by the pupils for themselves with teacher 
guidance. ‘‘Mere teaching then is not fundamental; 
to build a group is fundamental,” said Russell Snyder 
in a talk given at a conference on school administra 
tion at the University of Illinois, for the climate in 
which a group lives determines how it lives and what 
it learns. 

When the student teacher, through study and 
discussion, has sensed the importance of the social 
forces that stimulate or thwart the learning of her 
pupils and has recognized that the most effective 
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way of changing pupil behavior is through satisfying 
group participation, she is ready to consider her 
teaching methods. She may then study and make 
use of the sociometric device that will furnish data 
from which the group structure for providing a favor- 
able ‘‘climate’”’ can be determined. 

This device reveals actual natural groupings and 
points out personal relationships within the class. 
It is essential that the student teacher realize the 
importance of using specific and motivating terms in 
presenting to pupils the question of their choices of 
the associates with whom they wish to work, as: 


No one knows as well as you do the persons in this class 
with whom you’d like best to work in your kitchen during 
the foods unit. We'll be ready to work in groups in a few 
days; if you make your choices today, I’ll have time to 
determine the groups by then. Think about the girls in 
your class; write your name on a piece of paper; then list 
your first, second, third, and possibly fourth choices for the 
group in which you’d like to work. As soon as you have 
completed your choices, draw a line across the paper under 
your lastchoice. If there is anyone with whom you'd rather 
not work, or who you think would not find it easy to work 
with you, write her name below the line drawn. As far as 
possible, the group will be arranged so that each of you gets 
as many of her choices as possible. But we must realize it 
is difficult to give everyone all of her choices, because many 
girls may choose the same person. We’ll work for seven or 
eight weeks with the groups that result from the choices we 
make today; then we’ll have a chance to choose again. 


A Sociogram Is Useful 


After the sociometric device has been used, the 
choices are diagrammed into a sociogram, which then 
becomes a picture of the “‘social relations among a 
particular set of people in a particular place, and at a 
particular moment with respect to a very specific 
situation” (1). It is essential for the student teacher 
to realize that because a pupil chooses certain people 
to work with in one situation she necessarily desires 
to work with those persons in different situations. 
She may select an entirely different group. In fact, 
the ability to select and work with a particular group 
chosen for a particular purpose is an index of social 
maturity. 

For details as to how to develop the sociogram and 
interpret the picture of personal relationships that 
results, the student teacher may be directed to 
“Sociometry in Action,” an article by Helen H. Jen- 
nings in the Survey Midmonthly for February 1948, 
or to Sociometry in Group Relations (2), published by 
the American Council on Education. 

When such a sociogram has been made up from 
a given set of choices, the teacher trainer and the 
student teacher survey the sociogram together to 
find: 


SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES FOR STUDENT TEACHERS 


ho 
_ 
on 


1. Mutual or (reciprocal) choices 

2. The individuals most in demand 

3. The individuals unchosen or rejected 
/ 


- 


Small groups or cliques 
5. Expected choices 
6. Unexpected choices 

In grouping of choices for the greatest satisfaction, 
two principles should be followed insofar as possible: 
1. Every individual is provided with some of his 

choices. 

2. The highest degree of choice expressed or the 
highest degree of choice meeting with reciproca- 
tion is used in grouping. 

Thus, in making group assignments, the teacher 
trainer will encourage the student teacher to meet 
the following conditions: 

1. Give the pupil who is unchosen her first choice. 
Student teachers are quite surprised to find that 
the child in this category usually selects as her first 
choice the most demanded individual in the class, 
but the teacher soon realizes that the unchosen 
child feels a need to bask in the reflected glory of 
being identified with that desirable individual. 
The student teacher may question the effect on 
the popular child if the unchosen is placed in her 
group. Consideration of why the popular girl is 
popular, however, will bring to the fore the fact 
that she is probably a well-adjusted personality 
who feels secure in the status accorded her by 
the class and thus can, in all likelihood, accept 
the assignment of the unchosen person to her 
group. She should be given her first choice or 
her highest reciprocal choice to compensate. 

2. Give the pupil her reciprocal choice, even if it is 
her second or third choice. 

3. Give her first choice to any pupil who is chosen 
but who has not selected anyone who wants to 
work with her. 

4. Give the rejected pupil her first choice if pos- 
sible, being careful that no pupil who rejected her 
is grouped with her. She may be able to overcome 
the difficulty and build better interpersonal rela- 
tionships for herself when she is given a new start 
in a group where she feels she is wanted. Subse- 
quent use of the sociogram may well reveal that 
she is no longer rejected and that she may, in fact, 
have learned to interact satisfactorily enough that 
she has been chosen by one or several classmates. 

5. Finally, check the placement arrangement to make 
sure that every girl has at least one of her choices 
fulfilled. 

When the student teacher announces the results 
of the sociometric test to her class, she may well 
reiterate the remarks concerning the length of time 
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for which the group was chosen and the attempt 
made to give everyone some of her choices which were 
made the day she asked the girls to list their prefer- 
ences. How she worked out the sociometric groups 
from the choices is kept strictly confidential. The 
individual student does not know whether she is 
greatly in demand, is unchosen, or has been rejected. 
She knows only that she is in a group in which some 
of her choices appear; she knows that everyone else 
is also in such a group; thus she feels that she belongs 
where she is, and she begins to experience the basic 
personality need of security. The individual who 
feels wanted by others finds it possible to become a 
part of the group and to make contributions to the 
group without fear of ridicule or self-threat. 


Teacher Has Picture of Group Relations 

As the student teacher constructs the sociogram 
and studies the resulting picture of the social struc- 
ture of her class, she becomes acutely aware of several 
facts: first, that some pupils are much in demand 
she may be surprised that seme of the girls are chosen 
as frequently as they are because she does not react 
toward them as their classmates apparently do; 
second, that some individuals are unchosen—perhaps 
some to whom she reacts very favorably; and third, 
that some individuals may have been rejected. She 
becomes very much concerned over those pupils in 
the latter two groups because she realizes that those 
most in demand are secure and well-adjusted and 
probably do not require the help and guidance that 
the others need. It is the rejected pupil and the 
unchosen one who do not fit into the group who are 
her greatest responsibility. Immediately, the ques- 
tion ‘“‘Why is Mary rejected?” or ‘Why was Donna 
unchosen?” appears, and the teacher is aware of pupil 
problems that might otherwise have required a long 
time to be recognized or might never have been dis- 
covered. She begins to observe the girls as they 
work with others and to probe into their lives both 
in and outside of her classroom for clues to the prob- 
lem. Personal data sheets take on meaning; health 
records are studied; the principal is consulted to dis- 
cover anything he knows that might shed light on the 
situation; and opportunities for home visits are 
sought to uncover the problems that prevent the 
girls from being chosen by the group. 

The student teachers who tried this experiment 
asked the girls in their classes to write their reactions 
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to working in groups in which they had some of the 
classmates they had chosen. The following are typi- 


cal of their reactions: 


I think it is a good idea to work with someone you like 
because you enjoy yourself more and working is fun. If 
you were in a group with someone you couldn’t work with 
easily, you’d be arguing all the time and pretty soon you'd 
hate to come to class. 

I think that by choosing whom we want to work with we 
can have better kitchens. Ifthere’sanythingit’shardtodo, 
it’s to work with people you don’t like and who don’t like 
you. There is more of a friendly manner this way, and it 


is much easier to co operate. 


The student teachers also expressed their reactions 
to the use of the sociometric technique: Two col- 
laborated on this statement: 


The sociogram was a very worth-while technique for us 
to employ to gain a better understanding of each girl’s 
social status in the class. We were able to determine which 
girls were best adjusted socially and which ones were less 
well adjusted The latter we tried to help by associations 
with demanded girls and by additional attention from us 
The sociogram helped us to become acquainted with the 
individual needs of our students much sooner than we would 


otherwise have recognized them. 


Another statement is as follows: 


These sociograms have shown that when the girls have 
been given a chance to choose anonymously their own work 
ing group, they are happy init. Everyone’s ego has been 
protected from visible unacceptance or rejection The 
girls are able to plan, work, and get along together satis 
factorily. The sociogram points out which girls are pop 
ular, which are rejected, or are unchosen. The teacher 
early becomes aware of the girls who need he Ip in be coming 
accepted by their classmates and in learning to work in a 


group situation. 


Introducing this new technique to student teachers 
has been a rewarding procedure. Through it, they 
have become increasingly aware that primarily they 
are teaching individuals rather than subject matter 
They have accepted as their responsibility the de 
velopment of the girls in their classes so that they 
may learn to interact satisfactorily with the rest of 


their classmates. 
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Campaign to Help the Physically Handicapped 


The American Federation of the Physically Handicapped is conducting a 
nationwide campaign through May 15 to arouse public interest in their program. 





























Space Needs for the Family’s Clothing 


Miss Marl Y, who received her Ms de gree in home 
management last summer at Purdue University, ts 
the 


Dr. Fitzsimmons is head of the home manage- 


an instructor in home 


the re. 


ment department at Purdue. 


management department 


She previously has re- 
ported on studies of other types of family needs and 


consumption. 


recommendations for storage 


LMOST 


in homes contain the implication or the spe- 


any 


that storage should be ad- 


Very little data are avail- 


cific statement 

justed to family needs. 
able, however, to indicate what these needs may be. 
Since not all houses are built by and for the families 
who live in them, some general information as to 
What storage requirements may be is badly needed, 
Recently i study was made to learn the needs of 
small city families for storage other than foods and 
kitchen equipment Families of medium income, 
at least one child of school age, 


1S \p 


proximately fifteen women in each of five Indiana 


which had in them 


were chosen. They averaged members. 
cities answered a questionnaire, submitted to inter- 
views, and permitted the storage spaces in their 
homes to be checked and measured. The question- 
naire was used to learn which of 312 items, assumed 
to be found frequently in homes in the area, actually 
were possessed by the families, and where and how 
these items were stored. In the interview, the num- 
ber of items of each type of clothing was learned, 
and measurements of storage spaces were taken, ex 
clusive of unplanned storage in attics, basements, 
and garages. Inadequacies ol present storage ar- 
rangements and specific information as to what is 
The 
ence to storage of clothing was of interest. 


The data indicated that there was some relation- 


desired were revealed. situation with refer- 


ship between the number of items a family possessed 
and the occupations of the wage earners. Profes- 
sional people averaged the greatest number of items, 
and families of unskilled laborers averaged the small- 
est. The families in other occupational groups 
tended to have quantities similar to those of other 
members of their group. In those homes having a 
periodic housecleaning, when worn out or unused 


items were discarded, fewer articles of clothing were 
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found than for the average of the whole 


Families with the most rooms and the greatest num 


group. 


ber of closets averaged the largest number of types 
of items. Families in which the housewife was more 
than 50 years old, or families which had lived in their 
present homes 20 years or more, had fewer items 


than the group as a whole. 


TABLE 1 
Loe age n amb of articles of clothing pe person mo { 
frequently stored in drawers in the homes studied 
I = m : 2 a * 
sigisié | 8/5 
x x 
Shirts 3 5 6 7 10 
Sweaters 2 3 } } 1 3 > 5 Ss h 
Play suits “O20 08 O02 i & 2 O 
Bathing suits l | 2 2 1 | ] 2; 2 l 
Undergarments 9 Dos 8 D9 7 12; & 12) Il 
Slips ) ! ! 5 0) 
Night garments } ri 3 3 15 7) } 3 5 
Scarts 2 | 41 2 5 4 2 ) y | 
Dickeys or vestees 2; 00 2 4 
Gloves 2 222 35 2s 3a ! 
Hose 5 6 10) 14,15 7) 9 12) 15) 11 


Incompatibles Put Together in Cramped Space 


In general, the families co-operating in the study 
did not have sufficient storage space where it was 
needed to keep all their household goods in such a 
way that they would be most useful. Items not 


compatible with each other were combined for 


storage. Cleaning equipment was often stored with 
clothing, and household supplies and poisons with 
Clothing should 


bedroom closets was often stored in a hall. 


medicines. which have been in 

Since specific information regarding needs for stor 
ing clothing was desired, an inventory of each fam- 
ily’s clothing was made. Tables 1 and 2 show the 
average of the various types of garments these fam 
ilies had. 


Family members were grouped according to sex 
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and school classification. The average number of 
items for each grouping was used as the basis for 
computing the quantity and type of storage re- 
quired. Calculations of the cubic feet of space 
needed for each group are based on measurements 
of actual garments in use, on medium-weight fab- 
rics, on garments designed for persons considered 
average in size in the group represented and not 


presenting any storage problems except that of space. 


TABLE 2 
Average number of garments per person usually hung on 


hangers by families studied 


eiGieis| |g] e/ 8) § 
CLOTHING o 3 Z 3 : = = g 
a/3|/8/5 slalgis 
B)s/s/8/2/5/8/ 8/2 
e/2/2 2 2 2g gg 3 
Suits, summer aa ;4i iti rtizirtiryials2 
Suits, winter 34:':41,:1';31':;21012132)2 
Slacks, summer ROi14:3/;61':21'31313);|3 
Slacks, winter 2720'3!14!4 
Jackets ee oe oe Te ce ge oe 
Sports suits 20;1/;3)2 
Work clothes 10;4:1:3)3 
Top coats, spring Paria ei gisiszisiiisa 
Top coats, winter SBSisgisizs rszisziszizsis 
Snow suits 021':2';0':0':0!1:2;11!10;0 
Fur coats l 
taincoats Ho;1/;1;1;0;0/;1/1)1 
Skirts 31'3\';5|7/6 
House dresses §|3;8j,3)4 
Winter dresses 6';4:5/6/4 
Summer dresses 71':5|6/'|7/9 
Evening dresses 210/;¢011)13 
Blouses §'5|6/;6)/ 7 
Seldom worn dresses :'2\;3/|3)|5 
Robes or housecoats BS2igi si istisisziFiziz 
Neckties 21:0':0/'7:9 


Needed Drawer Space 


When drawer space is translated into the num- 
ber of drawers people need, a man with the average 
number of garments would require one and one- 
half drawers approximately 38 inches long, 16 inches 
wide, and 8 inches high for shirts; two drawers 38 x 
16 x 6 inches for sweaters, bathing suits, night gar- 
ments, and undergarments; and one drawer 18 x 16 
x 4 inches for socks, handkerchiefs, gloves, and scarfs. 
Boys of high school age and older required the same 


amount of drawer space as men, except for shirts. 


One drawer was sufficient for those. 
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Women’s garments would require approximately 
three full-size drawers in a chest of average size 
and one smaller drawer. Since some extra space 
was considered desirable, some variation in drawer 
size was possible and storage could continue to be 
usable. 

Two large drawers and one smaller one would be 
sufficient for the average amount of clothing for 
children under high school age. Both high school 
girls and those out of school needed three drawers 
6 to 9 inches high and one drawer 4 inches high in a 
chest approximately 35 to 39 inches wide. 

In general, clothing was stored in the same manner 
all the year round. This was due partly to the in- 
adequacy of storage space. The nature of this in- 
adequacy was considered. The average amount of 
shelf space in bedroom closets would have been suffi- 
cient if it could have been used for clothing only. 
The amount required per person was 27 linear inches 
although 60 inches was found. Much of it was 
used to store bedding, luggage, and wrapping boxes. 
There was not enough rod space per person to store 
all garments which were hung on hangers. An aver- 
age of 85 inches per person was needed, while only 
10 inches was available. Shoes generally were not 
stored satisfactorily. They were simply left on the 
floor of the bedroom closet or under the bed in the 
bedroom. Where racks were provided, they were 
of insufficient length for the average number of pairs 
of shoes to be stored. A husband and wife together 
needed an average of 93 linear feet of shelf or rack 
space to store their shoes. No home was found with 


so great a provision. 


Storage at Place of Convenient Use 


The opinions homemakers expressed with refer- 
ence to conveniences indicated that, in keeping with 
the principle of storage at the place of first use, 
clothing usually should be stored in the bedroom. 
Such clothing as outdoor garments may be stored 
outside the bedroom to relieve crowding of garments 
in use in the bedroom closet. Sports clothing may 
be stored with sports equipment, and work clothing 
kept near the place it is used. 

The need for a closet for the storage of out-of- 
season clothing was expressed frequently. The hall 
or the attic was the location preferred. Rods, 
shelves, and hooks, arranged like those in bedroom 
closets, were considered desirable for these storage 
closets. 

Finally, the need for more storage provisions was 
recognized so that not only clothing but other goods 
the family has to use can be cared for in an adequate 


manner. 























Housing Research for Home Economists 


associate in the field of housing, Miss 


A research 
McCullough is now with the department of home eco- 
nomics of the University of Illinois, which co-operates 
with the Small Homes Council. This article 
on a paper she presented at the Central Region Housing 


Conference held at Purdue University in October 1948. 


iS hbase d 


few questions have 


URING 


caused more discussion, both inside and out- 


recent years 

side of the home economics profession, than 
housing. The need for definite, co-ordinated plans 
to attack and solve the varied housing problems 
which lie within the realm of home economics has 
been recognized, but specific suggestions for the solu- 
tion of such problems have been meager or lacking. 
The 


purpose of this article is to define the housing field in 


Even the definition of housing has been vague. 


home economics, segregate its various aspects, and 
suggest a research approach as a basis for further 
study and action. 

The term housing has been, and still is, used loosely 
to cover structure, design, decoration, equipment, 
community housing with all its social implications, 
management of housing projects, house surround- 
ings, housekeeping, and homemaking. For the home 
economist, whose distinetive contribution is the in- 
terpretation of family needs and the application of 
them to the design and use of the house, a compre- 
hensive explanation of housing is necessary. To 
a definition of housing should in- 


meet her needs, 


clude: the house as an individual or group unit; 
those factors which are an intrinsic part of its de- 
sign, construction, and operation; and its economic, 
sociological, physiological, and psychological signifi- 
cance, 

Any plan for a training program in housing re- 
search for the home economist must recognize the 
breadth of the field. 
all 
to 
housing field and to recognize that 


No one person can bea special- 
hut the 
an over-all perspective of the 


ist in aspects ol housing, researcher 


needs maintain 
her contribu- 
tions are useful only to the extent that they fit into 


the pattern as a whole. 


Housing Research by Home Economists 


The housing research conducted by home econo- 
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mists to date covers a wide tield. Such research in 
cludes surveys on use of the homemaker’s time, house 
hold activities, work procedures, use of equipment, 
use of space, expenditures related to the house, 
storage requirements, and family needs and prefer- 
ences. It also includes laboratory work on dimen 
sional requirements of units of the house and of 
equipment and on the space needed for activities; 
energy requirements for specific tasks and in relation 
to arrangements; work simplification applied to ai 
rangements of kitchens and laundries; and equipment 
specifications and performance. 

Housing research by home economists, both that 
which has been done and that which needs to b 
done, gives a suggested pattern for setting up train 
In the table, 


eight such areas are listed, together with possible 


ing standards in this field of research. 


home economics rest arch application and basic sub 


jects for study related to each. Only those areas 
in which the home economist can obviously make a 
contribution, either alone or in co-operation with the 
department designated, are given. For example, 
she has no distinctive contribution to make to re- 
search in the chemistry of building materials nor to 
these 


the legal aspects of housing. Important as 


are, they offer little outlet for home economics re 
search. Because of some iney itable overlapping in 
the areas designated, it was difficult to assign some 
phases of research to one particular area. Com 
munity planning, for example, has engineering, archi 


The 


contribution of home economics might be either eco- 


tectural, economic, and sociological aspects. 
nomic or sociological. Management problems of the 
home, around which considerable research has cen- 
tered, is assigned to engineering, with the term en- 
gineering used to denote ‘‘management” in addition 
to its more specialized meanings. This phase of 
research might have a heading of its own if a more 
complete breakdown in areas were made. 

The areas of research as listed in the table must not 
be interpreted to mean that the home economist 
is expected to be an architect or an engineer or a 
psvchologist ; she would ceense to he | home econ- 
omist if she were. They do indicate that she needs 
to have sufficient background in the area of research 
intelligent CO- 


in which she specializes to be an 


operator and to know her own limitations. Regard- 
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AREAS OF RESEARCH 


Architecture 
Design of the house 
Land design 
Functional furniture 


Art 
Design 
Color 
Texture 


Economics 
Production 
Distribution 
Consumption 


Edueation 
Secondary 
University 

Adult 


extension 


Engineering (and man 
agement 
Management 
Equipment 
Structure 
Sanitation 


Physiology 
Anatomy 
Hygiene 


Psychology 
Attitudes 
Preferences 


Individual reactions 


Sociology 
The family 
The community 
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A suggested pattern for home economics housing research 
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REPRESENTATIVE HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 

Functional use of house space: rooms; storage 
units 

\rrangement: rooms; equipment 

Functional design of family-living laboratories 

Functional furniture 

Land use in relation to family living 


Functional use in the home of 
Color 
Texture 
Arrangement 


expenditure records and analysis 
Cost studies of all aspects of housing 
Special problems in the management ol housing 


projects 


Teaching units for different levels of education 

Evaluation instruments 

Motivation instruments 

Survey of housing conditions amenable to eduea 
tion 

Development of standards for family-liv ing lab 


oratories 


Managerial aspects of the home 
Work simplification studies of 
Specifie tasks 
Arrangements 
Performance of: 
Kquipment 
Materials 


Finishes 


Physiological effeets of work 

Energy and biomechanie bases for 
Dimensional standards 
Work procedures 
Arrangements 

Influence of body build on space and equipment 

use 
Climatie effects on housing needs 
Hygienic and safety aspects of housing 


Housing attitudes 
Preferences; needs (individual 
Effect of color, space, light, texture, 


ment, privacy on the individual 


arrange 


Frustrations due to housing 


Family needs according to age and interests 
Housing needs of special groups 

Urban versus rural housing 

Community planning 


* Background subjects in home economics and housing are assumed 





SUBJECTS APPLICABLE IN A RESEARCH TRAINING PROGRAM* 
Home architecture 
Design and delineation 
Applied art 
llome management 
Family living 
Child development 
Ilome landseaping 
Art 
Principles of design and color 
Technique of drawing 
Architectural design 
General psychology 
Principles ot economics 
Family economics 
Statistical methods in economics 
Housing codes and laws 
Personnel management 
Principles of psychology 
education 
Principles (specific levels 
Curriculum planning and trends 
Psychology, general and educational 
Principles of sociology 
Statistical methods 
Research techniques 
Family living 
Ilome man ivyement 
Ifome equipment 
Family living 
Techniques of time-motion studies and micro 


inalysis 

General physics including heating, 
tilation 

Materials and construction 


Physiology 
Anatomy 
Kinesiology 
Physics, general 

Techniques for metabolism and « 


eal tests 


Hlome sanitation 


Psychology 
Human nature and behavior 
Child psychology 
motions and motivations 
General sociology 
living 
above 


Family 
Art (see 


Statistical methods 


Sociology 
Urban 
tural 
Social groups 
Psychology see above 
Family living 
Child development 
Statistical methods 


lighting, ve 


ther physiolog 
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less of how thorough her knowledge is of the family- 


living aspect of her chosen field, she should 


recognize that there will still be a vast amount of 


technical knowledge in housing which she does not 
know and which may limit the usefulness of her re- 
search findings. The factors of design and con- 
struction which influence cost, for example, may 
make otherwise sound recommendations impractical. 

Fields in which home economists have contrib- 
uted most are those related to economics, archi- 
tecture, and engineering. Those in which research 
is particularly needed are psychology and physiol- 
ogy. It is very possible that the psychological 
and physiological reactions of individuals may in- 
validate some of the conclusions drawn from labora- 
tory research on functional use and arrangement of 


the house. 


Preparation for Housing Research 


Undergraduate. Since the house is the center for 
most of the activities connected with family living, 
a person preparing to do housing research needs a 
sound foundation in general home economics. 
Courses in home management, family living, child 
development, house planning and decoration, food 
preparation and service, clothing construction and 
care, and equipment have a direct. bearing on hous- 
ing. Other undergraduate courses which should be 
stressed are: art, economics, physics, sociology, psy- 
chology, physiology, drafting or mechanical drawing, 
and the technique of writing. Undergraduate cour- 
ses in architecture and engineering, geared to the 
needs of the home economics student, are also needed. 
Such a course in architecture would teach methods 
of construction, principles of planning and design, 
and interpretation and evaluation of house plans. 
The course in engineering would include the prin- 
ciples and systems of heating, insulation, lighting, 
ventilation, sanitation, and those principles of me- 
chanics that have a bearing upon household processes 
and equipment. Building materials and structural 
types could be studied either in architecture or en- 
gineering. 

The importance of a sound foundation in under- 


graduate work in general home economics and in 
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certain subjects closely related to housing cannot 
be overemphasized. Only with such a foundation 
can the time needed for graduate specialization be 
fully released. 

Graduate. Graduate study as a preparation for 
housing research involves, first, a choice of one or 
more specialized fields of housing and the studies 
that particularly apply to that field or fields, as sug- 
gested in the table. 

Many graduate students will find it necessary or 
advisable to take or continue certain subjects listed 
in the suggestions for undergraduate study. For 
instance, if a course in home management, family 
living, or home architecture was not taken during 
undergraduate work, such a course should be in- 
cluded with graduate study, regardless of the phase 
of specialization in housing. It is highly desirable 
that each graduate student take a thesis course in 
order to learn the technique of presenting data in an 
approved form—a very important part of research. 
Also, regardless of the field of specialization, a course 
in basic research methods and in applied statistics 
should be required early in the curriculum. 


Where to Secure Graduate Study 


Because the field of housing research for home econ- 
omists is comparatively new, there are not many 
schools nor teachers at present from which to choose 
for graduate study. Most leaders in this field are 
well known and have given the institution where 
they are located a reputation for certain kinds of 
specialization. 

To date, the most frequent form of training has 
been the apprenticeship method—work with a spe 
cialist in a designated field of research. Such training 
has been sound. As home economists in housing 
become more numerous, however, and the demands 
for training more varied, no one individual nor de 
partment will be able to supply all the various infor- 
mation needed. The strongest schools will be those 
where co-operation among departments is most suc- 
cessful. <A student will be wise to choose her school 
and her adviser carefully, keeping in mind the type of 


housing research which she herself wishes to conduct. 


Correction 


Helen C. Dawe ealls attention to an error in her article on ‘Differences in 


Adult Contacts with Children” in the February issue of the JouRNAL 


On page 


88. in the first column, the sentence which begins ‘““No outstanding differences 
should read: “No outstanding differences...in each group restrictive 


contacts were outnumbered by facilitating ones.”’ 


Tue Epiror. 








Accelerated Aging Tests for Textile Fabrics 


Dr. Mack is the the Ellen H. Richards 
Institute of The Pennsylvania State College. Besides 
her articles in the JouRNAL, her publications includ 
numerous the fields of textile 


chemistry and the chemistry of nutrition. She is a 


director of 


Tese arch pape rs in 
member of numerous scientific and professional associ- 


ations. 


EX TILE fabries undergo degradation during 
result of exposure to 
among them light; atmos- 


use or storage as a 

various agencies 
pheric gases; humidity; heat; perspiration; strains 
of various kinds, notably abrasion; laundering; and 
dry and wet dry cleaning. The objective of labora- 
tory testing of textile fabrics is to ascertain within 
a short time how fabrics will perform during their 
entire period of use. 

Borton and Butz, with Moore, Williamson, La- 
Bossier, Blackmore, Kuschke, and Mack (/), and 
Borton, Walker, Mack, and Seibert (2) 
have shown that the predictive value of currently 
applied official textile tests has a comparatively 
low percentage of accuracy in comparison with the 
This 
true particularly of the test for colorfastness to light. 
The reason for the failure of this test to meet the 
namely, the simula- 


, however, 


Is 


performance actually found during use. 


objective of laboratory testing 
tion of results obtained during use 
be twofold: (1) Exposure of the fabrics during 
laboratory testing is not usually long enough to do 


was found to 


more than screen from all others those fabrics dyed 
with the most fugitive dyes; (2) when a fabric 
is exposed alternately or simultaneously to more 
than one agency, performance differs from that 
which may be expected where one agency alone 
is involved. 

Similar poor predictions have been found for 
laundering and for perspiration, as well as for cer- 


tain other agencies. 


Requirements for Accurate Tests 

If predictions as to the behavior of fabrics under 
conditions of consumer usage are to be at all accurate, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to suppose that pro- 
vision must be made: first, for increasing the severity 
of the test until results similar to those experienced 
in use may be obtained; and second, for providing 
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means of combining the effects of different agencies 
which may cause degradation of fabric strength, 
dimensions, and color. 

The American 
grants-in-aid for a number of years to the Ellen H. 
The 


College to cover a continuing series of studies on ac- 


Viscose Corporation has given 


Richards Institute at Pennsylvania State 


celerated aging tests for textile fabries. The reason 


American Viscose has sponsored this work and has 


taken part in some of the studies has been the 
desire to make laboratory tests available which will 
give more accurate predictions concerning the 


durability of rayon fabries under actual use con 
ditions. This company, which manufactures rayon 
varns, desires to have the best possible fabrics made 
from these yarns, not only from the standpoint of 
fabric construction but also that of dyes and finishes. 

The work under the aforementioned investigations 
includes the development of accelerated units of 
test for responses of rayon fabrics to light, heat, 
laundering, dry cleaning, wet dry cleaning, abra 
sion, perspiration, gas fading, and combinations of 
these tests with 


Wearing representative 


rayon fabrics have been run parallel to the develop- 


units. 


ment of new laboratory tests, the former being used 
as criteria to evaluate the efficacy of the new labora- 
tests. 
are being published, as certain phases of the work 


tory Technical reports from these studies 


are completed. 


Laboratory Methods to Evaluate Breakdown 


As an introduction to the problem, studies were 
made to find what laboratory methods would be used 
for evaluating breakdown in rayons. The ravel- 
strip breaking strength method and bursting strength 
(in some cases) were chosen as measures of strength 
Fluidity measurements were selected as 
of of 


regenerated rayons and of cellulose acetate in acetate 


change. 


measures chemical breakdown cellulose in 


rayon fabrics. Visual inspection under standard 
conditions of illumination and readings employing 
a series of filters with the Hunter Reflectometer were 
used to evaluate fading. 

To make the fluidity measurements more ap- 
plicable to the problem in hand, Lyle and Ray (.) 


devised improved equipment and techniques for 


measurements both of the cuprammonium fluidity 
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technique for cellulose and of the acetone technique 
for cellulose acetate. 

In the development of an accelerated light test, 
Lyle (4) constructed exposure cabinets in which 
oxygen could replace some of the air and conditions 
of temperature and humidity could be controlled. 
Use of these cabinets speeded up fading markedly 
and showed that laboratory light tests, giving 
fading results comparable to those obtained during 
use, could be made within a practical time. This 
work has been described in reports by Lyle, Mack, 
Bonnet, Wachter, and Rice (5) and by Lyle (6). 

Rock (7) has developed an accelerated heat test, 
one part of which simulates dry pressing and the 
other steam pressing. 

Keeney (8) has developed an accelerated laundry 
test in which temperature, detergent concentration, 
pH, and mechanical action have been studied to 
obtain a combination which, within a period of 
time practical from the point of view of the textile 
testing laboratory, will show what happens during 
the many washings which most rayon fabrics receive 
during their usefulness. 

Jones (9) has explored the effects of types of 
artificial perspiration tests, in comparison with 
those of natural perspiration, and has modified 
existing tests so as to obtain results which simulate 
more closely the earlier test results obtained during 
wear. 

Harris (70), (117), (12), (13), (14) and Harris and 
Mack (15), (16 
measuring the resistance of a rayon fabric to abra- 


have standardized a technique for 


sion. Abrasion is one of the most important factors 
involved in the breakdown of wearing apparel 
fabrics, and a test for resistance to it was one in 
which standardization was needed. 

Lyle, Davison, Knight, Mack, and co-workers 
have standardized an accelerated test for dry clean- 
ing and wet dry cleaning. 

Ray and co-workers (/7), (18), (19), (20), (21), 
(22), (23) have worked extensively with standardiza- 
tion and acceleration of the gas-fading test. This 
factor is extremely important, particularly in the 
acetate rayon field. 

Wham (24) is working on an accelerated laundry 
test which will predict with accuracy the chlorine 
retention characteristics of finishes on rayon fabrics; 
some finishes combine with traces of chlorine in a 
laundry procedure in which sodium hypochlorite is 
used as a stain-removal or sterilizing agent, with a 
subsequent destruction of the strength of the fabric. 


Composite Tests 


The individual accelerated test units which result 
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from this series of studies are being combined in 
composite tests so that separate or integrated aging 
tests may be used to give results in terms of the 
probable durability of rayon fabrics. Abrasion, for 
example, will predispose a fabric to greater light or 
laundry fading than is shown on a new, nonabraded 
fabric. Gas fading may not have an apparent 
effect on the dye in a fabric, but a marked change in 
the dye will be evident after subsequent pressing. 
Strength changes in a fabric subjected to light are 
distinctly different from those in which a new fabric 
is given a similar light exposure. 

These studies of the Ellen H. Richards Institute 
and the American Viscose Corporation are laying 
the basis for a new philosophy in the testing of a 
household or garment fabric for durability in con- 
sumer usage and are giving practical technical data 
which will enable laboratory tests to be made that 
are more accurate from the consumer point of view. 
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test for chlorine retentive finishes in rayon fabries. In 
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Vacation Trips for Convention Travelers 


Home economists attending the AHEA’s annual meeting in San Francisco 
June 28 to July 1 will find it worth while to route their transportation so that 


they may visit Southern California. 


Those who come to San Francisco by train 


or plane will find that their round-trip tickets will allow them to return home via 


Los Angeles without extra charge. 


Other special features in July include a play 


of old Spanish days, presented by the young Mexican players of the Padua Hills 
Theater, the Pasadena Playhouse Midsummer Drama Festival, outdoor concerts 
at the Hollywood Bowl, and the Hollywood Greek Theater Festival of outdoor 


music. 


All who are convention-bound are also invited to visit Nevada en route. Of 


particular interest among Nevada’s attractions is Hoover Dam (Boulder), which 
can be reached over U.S. Highways No. 91, 93, and 466 through Las Vegas. 


Hoover Dam is not on a direct line from the East toSan Francisco. If, 


howe er. 


a westbound home economist plans to visit Los Angeles first and then go up the 


coast to San Francisco, Las Vegas and Hoover Dam should be included in het 


itinerary. 


The Portland (Oregon) home economists in business are eager to help all home 


economists who travel through their city this summer on the way to and from 


San Francisco. 


A possible trip to Hawaii is an opportunity not to be overlooked. 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company expects to stage a special luau (native feast 
the visitors, as well as an automobile tour. 


Those intending to visit 
Frederickson, Home Economies Director, KPOJ, Box 31, Portland 7, 


Portland 


should write to Roxie 
Oregon. 


The Dole 


for 


Word comes that Hawaii is particu- 


larly beautiful this year and that Honolulu and the entire island of Oahu have 
returned to much.of the glamorous atmosphere which existed before the war. 
People interested in making the trip should write to Mr. Jack Dunn, Matson 
Navigation Company, 215 Market Street, San Francisco, California, or ask for 
information from the local offices of Matson Lines, United Air Lines, Pan Ameri- 


can World Airways, or Northwest Airlines. 


reservations should be made soon. 


Because of the summer rush, 


A western vacation guide is promised to vacationers in the West before or after 


the Convention. Sunset Magazine, 


the home service magazine of the West, 


has offered to send to any member of the American Home Economics Association 
a copy of its May 1949 issue, which contains complete information about the 


major vacation areas of the West. 


Address a postal card to Kay Hilliard, Home 


Economics Editor, Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 11, 


California. 














Tentative Program 


40th Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


San Francisco, California—June 28 to July 1, 1949 
Board Meetings: June 26, 27, and July 2 











Theme: **Advancing the Frontiers of Home Economics”’ 


DAY MORNING 
Sunday 10:00 Executive board meeting (elected offi- 
June 26 cers, chairmen of departments and 
divisions, and headquarters staff 
Monday 9:00 Executive board meeting 


June 27 
10:00 Registration 


Meetings of national committees (time 
and place arranged by headquarters 
express time pre 


after chairmen 


ferred, if meeting is wanted 


Tuesday 8:00 Registration 
June 28 
+30 General opening session on’ New Goals 
in the American Way of Life 
Keynote address 
ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, presi 
dent, University of California 
President's address 
Marie Dye, president, AHEA 
Wednesday 7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 
June 29 
8:30 Kye opener 4 Fashion Designer 
Views Home Econ mics IRENE 
M. Bury, fashion designer 
9:30 General session on “‘Interpreting New 
Developments in Home Economics 
Nutrition—Aones Fay MorGan, 
University of California 
Family Life—Gertrupve CHITTEN- 
pEN, Iowa State College 
Tbursday 30 Kappa Omicron Phi and Omicron Nu 
June 30 breakfasts 
8:30 Eye opener—Tep MaLone, radio com 
mentator 
9:30 Department meetings 
Friday 8:30 Eye opener— A New Song in a 
July 1 Strange Land Mrs. Esrner § 
WARNER, author 
9:30 Division meetings 
Saturday 9:00 Executive board meeting (newly 
July 2 elected officers, officers who continue 


to serve, department chairmen, and 
new division chairmen who are re 
placing outgoing chairmen 


State presidents’ meeting 


AFTERNOON 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


2:00 Executive board meeting 
Registration 


Meetings of national committees (time 
and place arranged by headquarters 
time 


after chairmen 


ferred, if meeting is wanted 


express pre 


12:15 Alumnae luncheons 


be 


of time; arrangements to be 


College and 
notified 


university groups to 
made by local chairmen (luncheons 
will be scheduled on official program 
2:00 Department 

jvint as planned by chairmen) 


meetings (separate or 


4:15 National chairman meeting with state 
of 


and divisions 


chairmen committees, depart 


ments, 
12:15 Luncheon for foreign guests 


2:00 Division meetings (separate or joint as 
desired by chairmen) 


4:15 Entertainment planned by local chair- 


men 


1:00 Professional trips to be planned by local 


arrangements committee 


EVENING 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


Registration until 10:00 p.m, 


National 
meeting 


program-of-work 
(national 


committee 
of the 
committee, national chairmen of de 


chairman 


partments, and national incoming and 
outgoing chairmen of divisions) 





8:00 Council meeting 
Special interests meetings 
Consumer interests 
HENRIETTA 


Chairman, ['HOMPSON, 


University of Alabama 
Research 
Chairman, May Cow res, Univer 


sity of Wisconsin 


Others as requested 


7:00 Business meeting 
8:15 General session on “International In- 
terests”’ 
Observations on the Far East 
Ava B. Miva, Oregon State College 





12:15 Alumnae luncheons to be arranged by 


local chairmen 

| 

2:00 General session on Trends That Affect 
Family Life”’ 


Economic—R. R. Renne, president, 


Montana State College | 
Ropert G. 
University of Kansas 
Psychological—Lewis L 
MD, The Menninger For 
Topeka, 


Sociological Foster, 


Roesins, 
indation, 


Kansas 


4:15 Council meetings 





12:15 Luncheon for executive board members| 
and state presidents | 
' 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


2:00 State presidents’ meeting 


Panel Discussion 
7:00 40th Anniversary Celebration of AHEA 
Dinner 
Our Achievements—F.iora Ross, 
Berkeley, California 
Our Future—Lucy Ratrnpone, 
University of Texas 


This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues of the JouRNAL. 


A list of hotels and a registration blank may be obtained by writing to the business manager of the AHEA, 


Mrs. Gertrude Stieber 
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Design of Research in Textiles and Clothing 


Dr. Fletcher is a textile physicist in the division of 
textiles and clothing of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics. She presented this paper 
as a member of a panel which considered ‘Design of 
Investigation” at a meeting of the research department 
of the AHEA during the 1948 Minneapolis convention. 


HE design of investigation is an important 
aspect of the process of acquiring new know!l- 
edge. As applied to research in textiles and 
clothing, this subject perhaps can best be introduced 
by noting some of the problems in this field. 

Research problems in textiles and clothing are of 
various kinds. Some of them are: clothing con- 
struction; trends in price and performance of textiles; 
individual preferences in clothing; care and clean- 
ability of materials; colorfastness; chemical and phys- 
ical properties of fibers, yarns, and fabrics; growth 
and prevention of fungus on textile materials; cor- 
relation of results of serviceability studies with labo- 
ratory tests. 

Since the problems in textiles and clothing are so 
diverse, designs of investigation must necessarily 
differ; no one plan or method is equally applicable to 
all. Some problems lend themselves survey 
methods, some to experimental methods, and others 
to a combination of both procedures. A study of 
individual preferences in clothing would be a sur- 
vey and probably would be conducted by the inter- 
view method. On the other hand, the reasons under- 
lying the choice or preference involve psychological 


to 


laboratory techniques. 

Probably current textile and clothing research con- 
sists chiefly of experimentation in which numerical 
data of measurements of such properties as breaking 
strength, weight, and shrinkage of fabrics 
gathered and evaluated in the laboratory. 


are 


Specific Objectives 

The design of an investigation is the plan by which 
questions defined by the objectives are to be an- 
swered. The objectives should be so clearly and 
specifically stated that the goals can be attained. 
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Many of the trials of a college teacher who directs 
the research of graduate students center in finding 
problems which can be solved with the time and 
facilities available. 

Considerable pretesting and exploratory 
if and how 


work 
must be done in order to know results 
will be obtained. An investigation of the shrinkage 
of cotton, rayon, and wool fabrics in laundering and 
dry cleaning might well be preceded by a study which 
would include just one representative fabric of each 
group. Before a serviceability study involving con 
siderable expenditure of time and money is under 
taken, a small pilot study carried through to com 


pletion might be quite worth while. 


Sampling 

The size of the sample and the method of sampling 
the materials will be influenced by the objectives. 
In a comparison of the physical properties of cotton 
and rayon sheeting, the study might be confined to 
of 
of medium staple cotton and the other of staple 
The problem of sampling then is 


two fabrics identical constructions—one made 


Viscose rayon. 
confined to a piece of fabric. In this case, speci 
mens for various measurements must be so random 
ized as to be representative of the fabric. Speci 
mens for determining breaking strength and weight 
of the fabric should be taken from various areas of 
the fabric so that the same warp and filling varns 
are not contained in all the specimens. 

Another study may require a sample which would 
be representative of all the fabries on the retail mar 
ket. 
the best sampling procedures may not be easy to 


In this kind of investigation of consumer goods, 
formulate. For example, a comparison of the break 
ing strength, weight, and varn count of the various 
qualities of wool dress flannel found on the retail 
market would require extensive sampling. Fabrics 
would need to be purchased from stores handling 
low-, medium-, and high-grade goods. If the ma 
terials differed widely in their properties, many fab- 
rics would need to be purchased in order to have a 
representative sampling of the retail market. 

The number of test specimens required for making 
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measurements depends on how precise the answer 
must be. For breaking strength determinations, 
Committee D-13 of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials recommends five tests.. Most research 
workers use at least ten. Ten specimens would 
probably be sufficient for determining the difference 
in breaking strength between a cotton sheeting and 
2 rayon sheeting of similar construction, since the 
difference may be considerable. On the other hand, 
in a study of the effect of a certain chemical finish on 
«u fabric, ten measurements of breaking strength 
may not reveal that the fabric with the finish is 
stronger or weaker than the fabric with no finish. 
If 40, 50, or perhaps 100 specimens are used, however, 
a real difference may be found between the treated 
and untreated fabrics. 

In a serviceability study of rayon hose and nylon 
hose, the fabrics of which differ considerably, 5 pairs 
of nylon and 5 pairs of rayon hose worn by 5 people 
would be sufficient to measure fairly accurately such 
differences. On the other hand, to measure differ- 
ences between rayon and silk hose, which are more 
nearly alike, 20, 25, or even 30 pairs might be neces- 
surv to give a reliable answer. In other words, the 
larger the differences, the smaller the number of 
replicates needed to get a fairly accurate measure of 


the differences. 


Presentation and Analysis of Findings 
Graphs and data tables. The kind of analysis will 
depend on the nature of the data and the questions 
to be answered. The data collected in economic and 
psychological studies are analyzed quite differently 
from those concerned with measurements of prop- 
erties of textile materials. In a study of clothing 
economics, the question may be: What is the trend 
in price of certain types of cotton fabries over a 
period of years? In a clothing preference study, 
the question may be: What types of seams are 
preferred in women’s cotton work dresses? In a 
study of wardrobes of selected groups of women, 
the question may be: What kind and how many 
garments are bought? The data answering these 
questions might well be analyzed by frequency dis 
tribution graphs or graphs showing a time series. 
Questions concerning the qualities of a certain 
kind of fabrie -such as cotton gingham—on the 
retail market would probably be answered by a de- 
scription of the fabrie together with data on breaking 
strength, elongation, weight, number of varns per 
inch, shrinkage in laundering, and colorfastness to 
light and laundering. Tabular data would not only 
present the means of the various qualities but the 
standard deviations, ranges, and number of fabrics. 
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The over-all picture can usually be seen best by 
making graphs of the several properties. 

Comparison of two means. Many textile problems 
are concerned with the evaluation of the difference 
between two means, the significance of which can 
be determined by the t-test. An example would be 
a comparison of the breaking strength and shrinkage 
of all-wool dress flannel and mixed wool-and-acetate- 
rayon dress flannel. A statistical analysis of the 
data might show that the two fabrics were not 
significantly different in breaking strength but that 
the mixed fabric shrank measurably less than the 
all-wool fabric in cleaning. 

Comparison of several means. In many studies, 
more than two groups of materials or more than two 
factors are to be investigated. It is possible though 
laborious to evaluate two means at a time until all 
possible pairs are compared, but it is frequently de- 
sirable to study the influence of all factors on all 
groups at the same time. In such cases, the analysis 
of variance is an extremely useful tool for studying 
properly obtained data. 

Such an analysis might be used in a study of the 
breaking strength before and after laundering of 
cotton, linen, and rayon crash of the type commonly 
used for sports dresses. Data on the dry and wet 
breaking strength in the warp and filling directions 
of the three groups of materials after successive 
launderings can be analyzed simultaneously. Not 
only can the differences in strength between the 
groups be evaluated but the effect of laundering can 
be ascertained at the same time. 

The analysis of variance is particularly applicable 
to serviceability studies. Here, many properties de- 
termine the length of usefulness of a garment 
strength, colorfastness, dimensional stability, abra- 
sion resistance—all playing their roles at the same 
time. A comparison of any of these properties of 
the different types of materials can be made after 
service. 

Some variations in the serviceability investigations 
are outside the control of the experimenter. For ex- 
ample, the results may be affected by the size of the 
persons wearing the garments and by the kind of 
activity engaged in by the wearer. ‘The results are 
obtained by taking observations of things as they 
are, by analyzing the data statistically, and by 
making what inference is possible from the data. 

Controlled variables. In contrast to complex ser- 
viceability studies in which there are several vari- 
ables, some questions can be easily answered by ex- 
periments in which all variables are controlled 
except one or two. 

Kxperiments having one independent and one de 
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pendent variable seem most logical for many labora- 
tory studies in textiles where conditions can be con- 
trolled. For example, the effect of moisture on the 
strength of a fabric can be determined by measur- 
ing breaking strength at various times in the labora- 
tory with various relative humidities and can be 
presented by plotting graphs showing the relation- 
ship between strength and moisture content. Sim- 
ilarly, abrasion resistance can be shown in terms of 
breaking strength for various cycles of abrasion. 
Also, graphs can show the effect of launderings on 
the dimensional stability of fabrics. The analyses 
of such data usually do not need intricate statistical 
procedures, for the relationships are clearly revealed 
by graphs. 

Verifying and extending statistical inference by direct 
experimentation. Research in many of our textile 
and clothing problems requires both serviceability 
studies and laboratory experiments. Because of the 
many variables in serviceability studies, elaborate 
statistical procedures for the interpretation of find- 
ings may be required to answer questions such as: 
How long will the garment last? What properties 
failed in service? Laboratory experiments per- 
formed under controlled conditions may then be 
devised to study more specifically and directly the 
properties which failed and to determine the effect 
of certain factors upon them. 

For example, data obtained from a serviceability 
study of hose made of silk, rayon, and nylon might 
reveal that failure involved such properties as 
strength, abrasion resistance, and elasticity. Lab- 
oratory experiments would permit and give direct 
quantitative comparison of dry and wet bursting 
strength, abrasion resistance, and elasticity recovery. 
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A serviceability study might reveal that cotton, 
rayon, and nylon glass-curtain materials were not 
equally serviceable and that failure was associated 
with exposure to light. Laboratory experiments 
conducted under carefully controlled conditions 
would show the rate at which light deteriorates each 
material. 

An analysis of data can often be started by using 
graphs in order to get a general picture. After the 
data have been experimented with in various ways, 
relationships may be studied between variables, and 
the effect of one factor on another may be deter- 
mined. In case of textiles, correlation techniques 
involving several variables are not generally useful. 
Graphical presentation of data showing relation- 
After rela- 
tionships are seen to exist, statistical techniques 


ships between two properties is better. 


can then be applied so that more precise conclusions 


may be drawn. 


Co-operative Planning 

It is extremely important to consult with a stat- 
istician at the planning stage of research since the 
method of collecting the data determines to a marked 
degree the technique which can be used in thet 
analysis. 

Statistical methods are invaluable tools but do 
not give the complete answer. Much is left for com- 
mon sense and practical experience. The design 
of investigation to be applied in a given research in 
textiles and clothing can best be formulated when 
all workers concerned—clothing specialists, textile 
technologists, chemists, physicists, statisticians, and 
others—sit down together, share experience, and 


pool competences. 


Kitchen Storage Space Studied 


Ample kitchen storage space for the kitchen supplies needed by a family of 
four requires 13 feet 6 inches of base cabinets and 7 feet 9 inches of wall cabinets, 
according to the findings of a research study just completed by Helen E. 
MeCullough of the University of Illinois. The study to determine the amount 
of cabinet space architects and builders, using factory-made cabinets, should 
allow in kitchens to provide proper storage space was conducted by the Small 
Homes Council of the University in co-operation with the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station under a grant given to the University by Hotpoint, Inc. The 
entire study—which includes figures for the minimum amount of space as well 
as the ample space needed to store both a liberal and a limited amount of kitchen 
supplies, a comparison with federal housing standards, and a number of general 
suggestions for kitchen storage—has been published in an 8-page leaflet, ‘‘Cabi- 
net Space for the Kitchen,”’ Circular Series No. C5.31, Small Homes Council. 
This bulletin is available from the Small Homes Council, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Illinois. Single copies free until June 1. The regular price is 10 cents 


per copy. 
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RETURNED HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 
JUNE ERIcson 
Michigan State College 





Modern department stores are founded on service. 
Just one of the many customer conveniences main- 
tained by a retail institution is the privilege of re- 
turning merchandise for adjustment. Few persons 
outside the trade realize the magnitude of the prob- 
lem either as to the personnel required or as to the 
expense involved. 

Returns have a significance to customers in that 
the tremendous cost cannot be absorbed by the store 
but must be reflected in the purchase price of all 
merchandise. Present estimates of the average cost 
for each adjustment handled range from considerably 
more than two dollars up to four dollars. During 
the war years, the amount of merchandise returned 
for adjustment fell considerably despite the fact that 
more faulty construction than ever before was reach- 
ing the consumer. Since that time, the figures repre- 
sentative of complaints have mounted steadily al- 
though they had not quite reached prewar propor- 
tions at the end of 1947, when returns were running 
slightly higher than 93 per cent of net sales. Insofar 
as ascertainable, the volume has been increasing 
rapidly since the first of 1948. 

Certain departments of stores are plagued to a 
greater extent than others with requests for refunds. 
Household textile returns, especially of curtain and 
drapery fabrics, have always been heavy. The re- 
turn percentage for departments stocking these tex- 
tiles has been consistently about half again as high 
as the average for a whole store. 

An analysis of the causes back of returned mer- 
chandise discloses the fact that the responsibility is 
threefold: the manufacturer, the retailer, and the 
consumer each play an important role. Two of the 
triad involved in the correction of this economically 
wasteful situation realize their obligation. Manu- 
facturers and retailers today taking a long-range view 
of their businesses are customer-conditioned and 
produce and market those fabrics for which the con- 
sumer has expressed a preference. 

The consumer apparently is not cognizant of his 
responsibility as evidenced by the volume of mer- 
chandise returned for adjustment where unsound 
not the cause. Poor selection of 


1S 


construction 
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fabrics in light of the end use or improper care all too 
frequently are the actual causes. An adjustment is 
made to preserve good will even though the store is 
in no way at fault. 

During the past summer I was employed by a large 
department store typical of many throughout the 
country to write a training manual for use as a text 
in instructing new sales personnel who would be 
handling household textiles. For each fabrie dis- 
cussed, satisfactory end uses were suggested and 
suitable methods of care were given. The informa- 
tion was included as an aid to the salesperson in 
assisting customers in the selection of fabrics suitable 
to the manner in which they are to be used and as a 
means of recommending procedures for the proper 
care of purchases. The retailer, however, is limited 
in that he cannot go beyond this incidental consumer 
education; and the final decision to buy rests with 
the customer. The practice of overselling is frowned 
upon, as it also results in expressions of dissatis- 
faction. 

The problem resolves itself into the fact that there 
is a definite need for more consumer education. The 
teaching of textiles as theory alone is of little ultimate 
value, especially on a high school level. Each fabric 
studied should be discussed from the standpoint of 
its performance under various conditions of use and 
care. The end result of effective textile education 
must be practicality. 


CATHARINE BEECHER, PIONEER 
CHARLOTTE BIESTER 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


Many people have the impression that Fanny 
Farmer, the author of The Boston Cooling School 
Cook Book, was the “mother of measurements.” 
More than fifty years before the first edition of this 
book Catharine Beecher 


well-known appeared, 


wrote: 


You find yourself encompassed by such trials as these 

. You go to the experienced housekeepers or cookery 
books and you are met by such sorts of directions as these 
‘“‘take a pinch of this or a little of that and considerable of 
another and cook them until they are about right.’ 


This statement has been taken from Miss 
Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Bool, the first edition of 
which was published by Harper and Brothers in 1842. 
It was designed to supplement her better known 
Treatise on Domestic Economy. Further examination 
of Miss Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Book affords evi- 
dence of a methodical organization suggestive of the 
modern foods manual. Precise measurements and 
definite specific statements about the manipulation 


of ingredients are included. Furthermore, the re- 
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ceipts, as they were called, had been tested by the 
superior housekeepers. 

Catharine Beecher’s philosophy and objectives in 
writing her cookery book are best presented by quot- 
ing from the preface: 

First, to furnish an original collection of receipts, which 
shall embrace a great variety of simple and well-cooked 


dishes. . . 
Second, to include in the collection only such receipts 
us have been tested by superior housekeepers. . . . It is not 


a book made up in any department by copying from other 
books, but entirely from the experience of the best practical 
housekeepers. 

Third, to express every receipt in language which is 
short, simple and perspicuous, and yet to give all directions 
so minutely as that the book can be used by any domestic 
who can read, as a guide to everyone of her employments 
in the kitchen. 

Fourth, to furnish such directions in regard to small 
dinner-parties . . . as will enable any young housekeeper to 
perform ... with ease, comfort, and success. 

Fifth, to present a good supply of the rich and elegant 
dishes demanded at such entertainments, and yet to set 
forth so large and tempting a variety of what is safe, health 
ful, and good, in connection with such warnings and sug- 
gestions as it is hoped may avail to promote a more health- 
ful fashion in regard both to entertainments and daily 
table supplies. . . 

Sixth, in the work of Domestic Economy, together with 
this, to which it is a supplement, the writer has attempted 
to secure a cheap and popular form, for American house 
keepers. . . 

Lastly, the writer has aimed to avoid the defects com 
plained of by most housekeepers in regard to works of this 
description issued in this country, or sent from England, 
such as that, in some cases the recipes are so rich as to be 
both expensive and unhealthful; in others, that they are 
so vaguely expressed as to be very imperfect guides; in 
others that the processes are so elaborate and fussing as 
to make double the work that is needful; and in others, that 
the topics are so limited that some departments are entirely 
omitted and all are incomplete. 


Between 1842 and 1878, when the author of Miss 
Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Book died, seven revisions 
and reprintings were made as shown by Waldo 
Lincoln’s “Bibliography of American Cookery Books, 
1742-1860” and the cacalog cards of the Library of 
Congress. Her biographer, Dr. Elizabeth Harveson, 
states that the book was extensively used as a text 
in the “female schools” in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Massachusetts Board of Education, reputed 
to have viewed women’s education skeptically, 
recommended both the Treatise on Domestic Economy 
and Miss Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Book as a text- 
book and a laboratory manual for the schools of the 
state and officially adopted them for the Massachu- 
setts school library. Thus, writings of a pioneer 
home economist received recognition when the edu- 
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cation of women was viewed with doubt and the 
formal training programs were characterized by con- 
servatism. ‘There can be little doubt that Catharine 
Beecher’s careful thinking and analysis of everyday 
problems in the home greatly influenced her suc- 
cessors in the fields in which she worked. 


PRECOOKED FROZEN MEALS 


Marion K. Srocker 


New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Is it possible to precook and freeze an entire dinner 
that may be stored in the freezer and popped into 
the oven half an hour before serving time—and that 
will taste like a fresh-cooked dinner? 

Two specialists who have been doing research on 
precooked frozen meals for nearly two years are 
Faith Fenton, professor of food and nutrition in the 
New York State College of Home Economies, and 
Ella Gleim, research associate in the School of Nutri- 
tion at Cornell University. 

Their experiments have shown that it is not prac- 
tical to assemble precooked portions of food on a 
plate and freeze them as a unit. Unless precooked 
frozen foods are packed tightly, they lose palatability 
rapidly—and it is almost impossible to package a 
plate of food for freezing without leaving air spaces. 

Therefore, Dr. Fenton and Miss Gleim tried pack- 
aging and freezing individual portions of meat, vege- 
table, and potato, to be assembled on a plate just 
before the final heating. The results were much 
better, when all portions were kept to about one- 
half inch thickness and when foods were chosen that 
would heat through for serving in the same length of 
time. 

The menu on which they have done the most thor 
ough job of research includes: chicken paprika, 
mashed sweet potatoes, broccoli. 

They used—and found satisfactory—two methods 
in freezing the chicken: (1) The chicken, with gravy 
(about one-half cup of gravy to a serving), was frozen 
in aluminum pans covered with cellophane and then 
cut into individual servings and packaged for storing. 
The breast bone was removed and no part was al- 
lowed to be much more than one-half inch thick. 
(2) Pans suitable for single servings were lined with 
aluminum foil or cellophane, with enough wrapping 
material allowed to completely wrap the food after 
freezing. This method required less handling of the 
food and offered less chance for increasing the bac- 
terial count. 

They froze and wrapped the mashed sweet pota- 
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toes and broccoli, using either of the methods de- 
scribed above, but again making sure that none of it 
was more than one-half inch thick. 

When the specialists were ready to serve the meal, 
they unwrapped the individual portions and placed 
them on glass ovenware plates or on specially treated 
compartmented plates. The plate of food was cov- 
ered with aluminum foil, one-quarter inch of space 
being left on two sides to allow air to circulate over 
the food. The foil caught and condensed the mois- 
ture and allowed it to drop back on the foods, thus 
keeping them from drying out. They put the plates 
in a preheated oven at 375°F and heated them for 
25 minutes, 

They found, after the first test, that the flavor of 
the potatoes and broccoli had deteriorated after a 
few months’ storage and that the gravy had a tend- 
ency to separate. They improved some of their 
methods for the second test. Gravy, they discov- 
ered, kept its texture and taste much better when 
most of the fat was drawn off from the stock and 
when part of the thickening was added after the 
gravy had been cooked. Fresh orange juice, they 
concluded, was preferable to milk as liquid in mashed 
sweet potatoes. As the first broccoli had become 
mushy and unpalatable, they merely scalded it in- 
stead of cooking it before freezing and added butter 
and salt for the final heating process only. During 
the 25-minute heating period, the gravy thickened 
and the broccoli cooked through. 

It is obvious that frozen meals are still a long way 
even though some commercial 
But they are a distinct 


from being perfect 
houses are selling them. 
and exciting probability for the future, especially in 
circumstances where the advantages of management 
compensate for the extra cost involved. 


TEACHING AIDS SURVEYED 
Aitste M. STEVENSON 


State College of Washington 


What teaching aids are high school instructors 
using in their homemaking classes, what aids would 
they like to have, and how can these desired aids be 
provided? Seventy teachers in the State of Wash- 
ington answered the first two questions in regard to 
97 units taught during 1945-47. 

Their answers showed that homemaking teachers 
were using the materials obtainable and that they 
desired additional and better teaching aids to replace 
or to add to those which were available. 

The teachers seemed to be ‘“‘moving picture con- 
scious,” probably because moving pictures are a com- 
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paratively new type of aid. The films mentioned 
most often were those presenting food preparation 
techniques, clothing construction processes, furniture 
and room arrangements, household equipment, and 
situations and problems of modern family life. 

Exhibits were next to motion pictures in frequency 
of stated desires. Evidently, the usual school equip 
ment is not sufficient to provide for many needed 
experiences. The writer assumes that the teachers 
really referred to an assembly of materials which the 
children could handle. Perhaps the emphasis given 
to exhibits was partly due to the fact that two travel 
kits of child development materials have been avail 
able to Washington homemaking teachers for several 
vears. ; 

Home economics has always stressed learning by 
actual experience. Therefore, it was not surprising 
that the teachers wanted more field trips, particu 
larly to shopping and housing centers. 

The teaching possibilities of film strips, slides, and 
records did not seem to be fully appreciated. Lack 
of experience with these aids may account for the 
fact that the teachers were not aware of their poten 
tial value. 

It was to be expected that homemaking teachers 
would express a desire for a variety of teaching aids 
for the long-established areas of food, clothing, and 
home furnishings. It was gratifying to note the 
desire for help in teaching the selection, use, and care 
of household equipment as well as the more decora- 
tive home furnishings. It was gratifying, also, to 
find that the teachers were aware of the possibilities 
for developing aids to help in teaching child develop 
ment and family relationships. Their expressed de 
sires indicated that these areas were less clearly de 
fined in their minds but that they felt the need for 
aids to provide better learning experiences in these 
less objective phases of home and family life. 

Since homemaking teachers feel that they need and 
would like to have more teaching aids, what can be 
done to provide desirable types of material? 

The questionnaire did not result in obtaining any 
original ideas for teaching aids, or sufficiently de- 
tailed descriptions for developing specific aids. 
Teachers apparently need help with ideas and with 
time-saving, ready-made materials. 

The writer feels that workshops should be organ- 
ized to promote and exchange ideas and to find ways 
of expressing such ideas in practical form. Leader 
ship by home economists with both artistic and prac- 
tical ability is needed. The time is past for fussy, 
detailed, time-consuming, illustrative material and 
for materials which give overemphasis to advertising. 
Co-operation by commercial firms would be welcome; 
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but the conception of the aid, or at least advice and 
supervision as to production, should be given by a 
home economics educator. The Washington child 
development travel kit is an example of such co- 
operation. It was financed by the Sears Roebuck 
Foundation, but it was planned and executed by a 
committee representing the high school homemaking 
teachers of the state. 

Authors of textbooks could help by developing 
teaching aids to supplement their books. Packets 
of such materials should sell easily, as they would 
save teachers hours of individual work. National 
and state committees would help to promote co- 
ordinated effort. Pooling of ideas and methods of 
“mass”? production are needed to supply home eco- 
nomics instructors with many of the teaching aids 
which they need and would enjoy having. 

Moving pictures seem to have a special appeal as 
learning experiences. This is a field where commer- 
cial help is needed. Some of the recent home econom- 
ics educational films have shown marked improve- 
ment in that they present only one main teaching 
point, without irrelevant material. Producers 
need to seek more advice from experienced home 
economists in regard to choice of subject matter and 
methods of teaching. Films are needed that are 
made especially for teaching child development and 
human relationships. Doubtless, teachers could 
make better use of good current films; perhaps film 
companies could be persuaded to provide more epi- 
sodes cut from long pictures. 

When motion is not needed to clarify the learning 
process, film strips could be used to greater advan- 
tage than the more costly films. Film strips present 
food preparation and clothing construction tech- 
niques very effectively and could also illustrate the 
making of slip covers and draperies, effective arrange- 
ments of work areas in kitchens, and choice of color 
and room arrangements for home furnishing. The 
few good film strips indicate that much more should 
be done with this medium. 

Comparatively little classroom use has been made 
of audio aids. Before materials can be furnished at 
the rate of the more familiar visual aids, considerable 
experimental work is needed. Good records might 
be of great help in teaching human relationships. 

The development of teaching aids in college classes 
and workshops, by authors of textbooks, committees, 
and commercial firms, would not release individual 
teachers from their share of responsibility. They 
would still be encouraged to make many of their own 
teaching materials suited to the community in which 
they work and, in turn, to encourage their students in 
creative effort and active participation. Moreover, 
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teachers would need to learn discrimination in the 
selection of ready-made materials. 

The Washington study showed that instructors 
were using many types of teaching materials. It 
seemed to indicate a need for creating and developing 
further aids on a larger scale and to justify the ex- 
pense of produving such aids. 


HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 


Titpa M. JouNnson 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff 


In planning a course in home economics, it is essen- 
tial that the teacher should know from what kind of 
homes the students come, their average income, the 
social life of the neighborhood, and the nationality or 
nationalities of the girls and boys. This valuable 
information very definitely helps in planning a cur- 
riculum that will meet the needs of the students. 
But do we always remember to consider and include 
the boys? 

Some years ago, the man spent most of his time 
away from home, making money to build and main- 
tain the home. The woman was largely responsible 
for a clean, sanitary, attractive house, well-cooked 
food, suitable clothing for the family, and wise spend- 
ing. It was also her duty to see that each member of 
the family led a healthy, happy, and useful life. 

Time has brought about a great change. In the 
past few years, mothers have been working outside 
of the home, sometimes making it possible for the 
father to have the grand opportunity to share with 
his wife the daily, inside-home problems of the 
family. Fathers admit that they know much too 
little about many things pertaining to their families. 

Today many fathers have lunch waiting, the laun- 
dry on the line, or have found a new way of arranging 
the furniture in a room to meet the needs of the 
family—and this not too far from the principles of 
art—when the wife returns from work. She does not 
find her housework a drudgery while her husband is 
away. On his job, he seems happier, largely because 
instead of being fretted by something the children 
did at home, he understands. 

Naturally boys do not go into the matter so fully 
as girls, but there is much vital information that they 
do want. In erest and action should be taken on the 
part of some of our schools and school boards to give 
these interested school boys a chance. Every high 
school boy is interested in appropriate clothing to 
wear to a community concert, to church, and to a 
school dance. No boy wants to suffer the em- 
barassment of not knowing how to order foods when 
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he takes his girl out to lunch. A boy welcomes self- 
sufficiency in knowing how to press his trousers or 
Boys are just as interested in enter- 
taining their friends as girls are. Why, then, can 
they not be taught how to serve a party or dinner 
Understanding family 


darn his socks. 


without being too awkward ? 
problems means appreciation and the assuming of 
some family responsibility. It means learning to 
get along with others. 

In the back of every boy’s mind is the thought of 
being married someday and having a home and a 
family. If he recognizes the effects of housing con- 
ditions and becomes interested in housing as one of 
the aspects of the community welfare, certainly the 
school should be proud of that boy and make him 
know its pride by giving him what he wants and 


needs. 


IF A CLASS STUDIES CHILDREN 
Mase J. Scort 
Waverly (Ohio) High School 


Home economics teachers are always searching for 
the best illustrative material for their classes. We 
have models of stitches and seams for clothing 
classes, demonstrations of food preparation and table 
setting, illustrations of furniture arrangement, and 
color harmonies worked out with fabrics or flower 
arrangements. When lessons concerning child de 
velopment and guidance are taught, there should be 
children in the classroom. 

The first requisite in teaching a child study unit is 
to help home economics students to understand and 
love little children. If they have the opportunity to 
watch children at play, to prepare meals for them, 
and to make friends with them, the study of the 
child is more than a class discussion or words in a 
textbook. 

At Waverly High School in Waverly, Ohio, all the 
child study classes are scheduled for the same hour, 
at a time when children of preschool age can be 
brought by their mothers or by the home economics 
girls to the department for a “party” time. They 
come in groups of three or four, and those invited for 
any certain day are about the same age, or they know 
each other. 

Previous to the visit of the children, the sophomore 
girls have been studying how a child develops and 
have made plans for meals of simple, attractive food 
which should help the child to grow strong and 
sturdy. These meals are prepared and served to 
the children. The girls have also studied about 
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food dislikes so that they are prepared to help en- 
courage any child who thinks he does not like a food 
that is served. 

The freshman girls have a chance to stay in the 
background to observe and study the children or to 
help them with their play, for they are learning how 
to help little children form good habits. Girls who 
are big sisters to some of the children or girls who 
know them are chosen to direct the play so that the 
situation will be as natural as possible. The toys 
are simple ones that have been made or selected by 
the second-year girls. 

Students who are juniors and seniors are studying 
the responsibilities that will be theirs when they 
become homemakers and mothers. Their problems 
are those of health, security for the child, and proper 
guidance. 

Everyone enjoys this unit of study. The home 
economics students know children better, and they 
and the children have “learned by doing.” A 
friendly relationship exists between parents and the 
school. In fact, mothers often ask the girls to help 
them with special problems involving their children 
or to be baby sitters. 


DIETETIC WORK CONFERENCE 
FRANCES Vorts KRONE 


Chairman, Professional Education Section 


( ‘rncin nati Die le tic A ssociation 


Home economics educators from 12 colleges and 
universities in Ohio and neighboring states were 
guests of the Cincinnati Dietetic Association on 
February 10 and 11 for a work conference on mutual 
problems of guidance and counseling. The two-day 
conference was divided into alternating sessions for 
discussion and field trips to the hospitals where 
dietetic internships are offered. Professors had an 
opportunity to see their former students in action, 
teaching classes, conducting menu conferences, in- 
structing patients, supervising food service, attend- 
ing medical rounds. 

In the discussion periods, interest was centered on 
three areas of thought: motivation, training, and on- 
Many questions were raised and 
ideas exchanged. Mabel MacLachlan, educational 
director, and Gladys Hall, executive secretary of the 


the-job rewards. 


American Dietetic Association, served as resource 
persons, supplying facts where needed. A report of 
the conference was published in the news section of 
the April issue of the Journal of the American Dietetic 


Association. 
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NEW GREEK AFFILIATION 

From Athens has come an application from the 
(Gireek Women’s Home Economics Association for 
affiliation with the AHEA. This affiliation has 
been approved by AHEA’s executive committee. 

Very appropriately, the seal of the new Associa- 
tion bears a picture of the Greek Hestia, goddess of 
the hearth, thus linking with ancient legend the 
hopes of the women of Greece to build a praiseworthy 
future. Hestia on the Greek seal carries much the 
same thought and about the same position as the 
Betty lamp on the American seal. 

American home economists who helped with this 
organization are Louise Bryant of Texas, Clara 
Tucker of Louisiana, Edna Noble White of Michi- 
gan, and Andromache Tsongas, who is now in 
Greece. 

The aim of the Greek Association, as stated in its 
constitution, is ‘“‘to raise the standard of living of 
the Greek family and of the individual for better 
living in the community.” 

The sincerest of good hopes and wishes go to the 
(Greek Women’s Home Economics Association with 
this announcement of their affiliation. 


KOREAN AFFILIATION 


A welcome no less hearty goes to the new Korean 
Home Economies Association, whose affiliation with 
the AHEA has also been completed recently. Mrs. 
Cho Ki Hong of the Sung Sin Girls Middle School 
in Seoul is the president of this new organization. 

Lyda L. Heffron, who spent a year in Korea, as- 
sisted in the organization of this group. She writes 
that the Korean Association began with 30 members 
but that it is growing and will be “‘the key”’ for future 
activities. 

THE UN BILL OF RIGHTS 

The ‘Universal Declaration of Human 
approved by the United Nations General Assembly 
in Paris on December 10, 1948, by a vote of 48 to 0, 
is called in an introductory description: 


tights,” 


A common standard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations. It is not a treaty and therefore imposes no 
legal obligations. It is, however, a challenge to all mankind 
to promote world-wide respect for human rights and funda 
mental freedoms. 
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Most of these rights are familiar to Americans; 
they are such rights as “a fair and public hearing,” 
religion,”’ 


“freedom of thought, conscience and 
“freedom of peaceful assembly,”’ and “freedom of 
opinion and expressions.” 

Necessarily, these principles are general state- 
ments and need to be considered by thoughtful per- 
sons in their applications to individual cases. 

Two such statements that deserve consideration 


are the following: 
Article 16(3 The family is the natural and fundamen 
tal group unit of society and is entitled to protection by 
society and the State 
Article 25(1). 
living adequate for the health and well-being of himself and 


Everyone has the right to a standard of 


of his family. 


An unusual feature of this Declaration is the at 
tention called to the responsibilities of the individual 


in Article 29 (1): 


Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the 
free and full development of his personality is possible. 


Perhaps the challenge expressed in those words 
explains the difference between the individual’s 
voluntary contribution to society because of the 
benefits he has received and his obedience to the 


dictates of a totalitarian state. 


ARE YOU SEMINAR MINDED? 


Michigan State College has announced a “Seminar 
on Development of Studies and Research in the 
Sociological Aspects of Clothing” from July 25 to 
August 12, 1949. 

This special séminar is for research workers in the 
It has 
grown out of the recommendation made by a cloth- 
New York 
City in 1947, sponsored by the research section of 
the textiles and clothing division of AHEA and the 


fields of textiles and clothing and sociology. 


ing research conference which met in 


home economics section of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 

The seminar is open to college teachers, research 
workers, and graduate students in home economics. 
It is desirable that previous training include graduate 
study in textiles and clothing and at least one under- 
graduate course each in sociology, economics, and 
psychology. The seminar is open also to sociology 
majors interested in research related to textiles and 
clothing. 

As the number of applicants accepted for the 
seminar will be limited, those who are interested 
should write at once to Hazel B. Strahan, Head of 
the Department of Textiles, Clothing, and Related 
Arts, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Rurn Connor 


Chairman 


The activities of the division of family relations 
and child development are many and varied at both 
the national and the state level. 

Widespread interest in co-operative attack upon 
family problems stimulated by the National Con- 
ference on Family Life is evidenced by the increasing 
number of states reporting Family Life Conferences 
or Institutes to which, invariably, many agencies, 
many organizations, and many individuals have con- 
tributed.. Some of these follow the pattern of or- 
ganization set by the National Conference; others 
depart from it; but all appear to pool most, if not all, 
of the resources available for betterment of family 
living. It is gratifying to see that home economists 
are initiating or actively co-operating in these proj- 
ects and that in some states the division of family 
relations and child development of the state home 
economics association has promoted these confer- 
ences and institutes as a part of its program. At the 
national level, the division is continuing its com- 
mittee on family life conferences with Katherine Roy 
of Montana State College as chairman. Dr. Roy 
will be glad to assist any group planning such a con- 
ference or institute, either state-wide or local. 

Several divisions are undertaking surveys of the 
children’s centers in their states. The survey blanks 
which Elizabeth Carmichael and her committee con- 
structed so carefully were sent to regional chairmen 
early in 1949 to be distributed to state groups wishing 
to use them. 

The family life materials assembled by Lucile 
Pepoon’s committee for loan to states have been 
enlarged and bound together in loose-leaf notebooks. 
Isa Bate of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is now a cochairman of this committee. Re- 
quests for loan of the packets should be addressed to 
Miss Lucile Pepoon, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10. The borrower pays only the return postage. 

Virginia Messenger and her committee are inves- 
tigating the efforts of colleges and universities to 
pool their resources in offering courses and services 
in the family life field; this committee is giving special 
attention to the part played by home economists in 


IHD 


these co-operative undertakings. By this means, it 
is hoped to highlight ways of working together which 
have been found successful where many interests and 
a variety of disciplines are involved, for the benefit 
of other groups wishing to embark upon a co-opera 
tive program in this field. 

Requests from foreign countries for information 
regarding family life education programs in the 
United States are coming to the AHEA headquarters 
office For the 
several years the Association has been asked to make 


with increasing frequency. past 
such a report to the International Congress of Family 
Education. It seemed advisable, therefore, to set 
up a standing committee of the division which would 
assume responsibility for making this annual report 
and for transmitting similar information to foreign 
countries requesting it. A capable committee with 
Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan as chairman was appointed 
in December 1948. In an incredibly short time, an 
excellent report was assembled; this report includes 
the various types of programs and activities of agen- 
cies and organizations in the field of family life 
education currently under way in this country. 
This 
Monsieur Paul De Vuyst, vice-president of the In- 


committee’s report will be incorporated by 
ternational Commission of Family Education, in his 
report to the Sixth International Congress of Family 
Kducation to be held in Brussels in August 1949. 
Members of this committee plan to work con 
tinuously through the year collecting information on 
family life programs in order that the committee will 
be ready to respond promptly to requests from foreign 
The 


will welcome reports from Association members of 


countries for such information. committee 
significant activities and programs in family life edu- 
cation in which they participate. All such contri- 
butions should be sent to Dr. Mildred I. Morgan, 
Department of Home and Family Life, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee (after June 1, 1949). 

Kvelyn Benjamin is hard at work preparing the 
manuscript for the division’s career bulletin ‘‘Ca- 
reers in the Field of Child Development and Family 
Life’’; it should be ready for the editor by July. 

The division is pleased to report that a chairman 
of family relations and child development has been 
appointed by each of the 48 state associations and 
by the associations of the Distriet of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico for the year 1948-49. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

Miriam Ek. LoweENBERG 

Chairman 

The social welfare and public health department 


has confined its efforts largely during the past vear 





to several major projects. Several committees 
which functioned last year in the area of helping to 
set up budgets for low-income families have con- 
tinued their work this year. Another group of the 
members of this department has been working with 
a committee of the American Dietetic Association 
in setting up objectives for the graduate preparation 
of nutritionists for public health. 

The many members who are serving on the 
several national committees are helping to promote 
the objectives of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

The department has been most fortunate in having 
the continuing services of several of the committee 
chairmen who worked on these projects last year. 

The committee on adequate low-cost food is 
headed by Mrs. Geraldine Graves Gardiner. Her 
committee is continuing to work on the very prac- 
tical problem of food allowances for families of 
varying sizes, including persons living alone, on fac- 
tors affecting the price of foods, such as kinds of 
stores and detailed variations within food groups in 
the different areas of the country. In addition, the 
committee is gathering information on food habits 
of racial and religious groups, as well as the basis for 
‘calculating percentage increase of basic food allow- 
ances for small families, and is making a study of the 
needs of large families. Ways of gaining staff ac- 
ceptance of budgetary standards, with staff par- 
ticipation in setting up these standards, are being 
studied. 

The committee on low-cost clothing again has Mrs. 
Felisa Bracken as chairman. Her committee is 
working on specifications of garments for adults and 
children. An evaluation of clothing lists through a 
survey of actual practices in buying and replacing 
of items of clothing is also being made. The chair- 
man reports that she has had numerous requests for 
copies of the “Low Cost Clothing Budget.” 

The committee on professional preparation of 
home economists in social welfare and nutritionists 
in public health agencies has Elda Robb and Kathryn 
Weitzel as cochairmen. Elda Robb, as chairman 
of the subcommittee on the preparation of nutri- 
tionists in public health agencies, has prepared a 
tentative committee report. This report will be 
circulated to heads of departments in colleges 
and universities who are interested in developing 
graduate programs in these areas. The objectives 
relate both to the area of study and to field experi- 


ence. 

The committee on broad membership require- 
ments, under the leadership of Irene Wolgamot, has 
drawn up a report on qualifications for membership 
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in state and local groups. Individual groups are 
being asked to evaluate critically this list of qualifica- 
tions. 

The suggestion has been made by some members 
that the use of the scrapbooks be considered. 

It is hoped that a large number of members of the 
department will attend its meeting on June 30 in 
San Francisco to discuss the reports of these com- 
mittees. 

The social welfare and public health department 
will be represented in a sectional meeting at the 
National Council of Social Work in Cleveland from 
June 14 to 16. The program committee for this 
meeting, headed by Martha Rogin, has planned an 
interesting program, as well as a luncheon and after- 
noon meeting when members may discuss their 
common problems. A business meeting will also 
be held. 

The Washington (D.C.) group reports regular 
monthly meetings with interesting programs. At 
the November meeting, the department members 
visited Friendship House to learn about its program 
for day care of children of working mothers. The 
members also presented the children with Christmas 
gifts. 

The Iowa group is making available a copy of the 
talk “A New Look at Child Health” by Broch 
Chrisholm, MD. This excellent talk given at the 
National Health Assembly is sent out by the Iowa 
group upon request. 

The Kansas group is active in promoting bills in 
the state legislature pertaining to social welfare and 
public health. This group is participating in the 
discussion of the bills promoted by the Juvenile Code 
Commission. The Missouri group is also interest- 
ing its members in social legislation in the state. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PERSONNEL 


THELMA FLANAGAN, KATHARINE HARRIS, 
and GERTRUDE N. Bowler 


Cochairmen, Joint School Lunch Committe: 


The experience of school officials with the benefits 
of the school lunch program is resulting in the es- 
tablishment of school feeding as an integral part of 
the total school curriculum. This development 
points to the need for personnel who are qualified by 
training and experience to supervise and operate the 
program. 

A report on ‘‘Recommended Standards for the 
Selection of Personnel Responsible for the Supervi- 
sion and Management of the School Lunch Pro- 
gram” has been sent to state superintendents of 
public instruction, state school lunch supervisors, 
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heads of home economics departments in colleges and 
universities, and state school lunch chairmen of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

This report was prepared by a committee repre- 
senting three professional organizations, many of 
whose members hold positions in the field of school 
feeding. On this committee, Mrs. Flanagan of the 
Florida State Department of Education was the 
chairman for the American Dietetic Association; 
Miss Harris of the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, for the School 
Food Service Association; and Mrs. Bowie of the 
Maryland State Department of Education, for the 
American Home Economics Association. 

These standards deserve the 
thoughtful consideration of home economists. 


recommended 


The fundamental considerations in the selection 
of school lunch personnel are founded on the as- 
sumption that an adequate lunch should be provided 
for all school children on a nonprofit basis. 

The recommendations that follow cover qualifica- 
tions for the principal types of supervisory and 
managerial positions. The relative scarcity of per- 
sons who meet these qualifications makes it in- 
advisable to require them always of present incum- 
bents, but it is recommended that these standards 
be required of all persons appointed in the future. 

The state director or supervisor of the school lunch 
program for a state department of education is 
responsible for the development of policies and plans 
directed toward building a program which is an in- 
tegral part of the school system through its contribu- 
tion to the education, general welfare, and happiness 
of the children it serves, as well as for the establish- 
ment of management practices which will result in a 
well-operated school lunch department, where good 
food is served at the lowest possible cost. The state 
supervisor visits schools and advises on all aspects 
of the school lunch operation; she works with school 
officials to establish policies and standards and to 
secure adequate provision for facilities, personnel, 
and finances; she works with school officials, archi- 
tects, and engineers on building plans and equipment 
specifications and selection; she organizes and con- 
ducts training programs for supervisory and produc- 
tion staffs; she works with instructional personnel to 
plan educational experiences for children (such as 
the development of good food habits and desirable 
social practices); she works with the curriculum com- 
mittees of universities, colleges, and state depart- 
ments of education regarding certification require- 
ments and training programs; she participates in 
state and community nutrition programs with other 


agencies, 
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The assistant state director or supervisor is 
responsible for the duties delegated to her. 

The district, county, or city supervisor, at the 
level of the position held, performs all the functions 
outlined for the state supervisor except that of work- 
ing with colleges and universities, unless invited to 
do sO. 

The school lunch manager, under the technical 
direction of the school lunch supervisor and in co- 
operation with school officials, is responsible for 
achieving an effective program (which is an integral 
part of the school’s curriculum and which operates 
efficiently to provide good food at the lowest pos- 
sible cost). The specific duties of the position in- 
clude: planning, developing, and operating the school 
lunch department; selecting, training, and super- 
vising employees; establishing duties and schedules 
of work for all employees; planning menus; ordering 
food and supplies; supervising food preparation and 
service; maintaining desirable standards of sanita- 
tion; keeping adequate records; making necessary 
reports; co-operating with other departments; and 
working with instructional personnel in her school 
or schools on educational experiences for children 
using the school lunch room as a laboratory. 

The state director or supervisor should have a 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity, with emphasis in the areas of food, nutrition, 
institution management, and education. She should 
also have at least one year of graduate credit which 
would have led to a master’s degree or its equivalent. 
Courses at the graduate level should include institu- 
tion management, community nutrition, principles 
of supervision, public school administration, and 
curriculum development. Her experience should 
meet one of the following conditions: (a) a minimum 
of five years in positions in which the major responsi- 
bility involved school lunch management and/or 
supervision; (b) a minimum of four years in positions 
as described in (a) plus a training course approved 
by the American Dietetic Association, the American 
Home Economies Association, or the National Res- 
taurant Association, or directed experience in related 
fields requiring the application of knowledge in the 
areas of food, nutrition, and institution management; 
(c) a minimum of two years in positions as described 
in (a) plus four years of experience in related fields 
requiring the application of knowledge in the areas 
of food, nutrition, or institution management. Her 
personal characteristics should be those which will 
make for satisfactory functioning in the supervisory 
position. These include administrative skill, ability 
to inspire confidence and work understandingly with 
people, and a high degree of adaptability. 
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The standards for assistant state directors or 
supervisors, district, county, or city supervisors, 
and school lunch managers are similar to those 
recommended for the state director or supervisor. 

Where it is economically impractical to employ a 
college graduate to manage the school lunch program, 
a graduate of a vocational high school or technical 
institute may function as cook-manager under the 
supervision of a qualified state, district, city, or 
county school lunch supervisor. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL"ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
Ruru Connor 


Dr. Connor, chairman of the department of home and 
family life and professor of child development at Florida 
State University, is also chairman of AHE A’s division 
of family relations and child development. She repre- 
sented AHEA at the meeting she reports. 


The 48th conference of the National Council on 
Family Relations, held in Chicago over the Thanks- 
giving week end, was organized as a_ working 
conference featuring member participation and high- 
lighting interprofessional relations. Muriel Brown 
served as program chairman. 

The day before the conference opened was devoted 
to a training institute for leaders, recorders, observ- 
ers, committee chairmen, and others having responsi- 
bilities for the conference; there was an executive 
session for officers, directors, and committee chair- 
men in the evening. 

The working time of the two-and-a-half-day 
conference—two morning and two afternoon sessions 

was divided equally between national committee 
work and interprofessional group work. Four gen- 
eral sessions and the annual business meeting com- 
pleted the conference calendar. 

The names of the ten national committees indicate 
the variety of professional interests and activities in 
the family life field with which the Council is con- 
cerned; these are: (1) economic basis of the family, 
(2) marriage and family counseling, (3) marriage 
and family law, (4) marriage and family research, 
(5) religion and the family, (6) education for mar- 
riage and family in the schools, (7) education for 
marriage and family in the colleges, (8) education for 
marriage and family in the community, (9) group 
dynamics, and (10) teacher preparation. 

Work of each committee during the first session 
was organized around a special topic presented by 
means of prepared papers or panels or opened for 
Member comments in- 


informal group discussions. 
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dieated that these meetings were stimulating and 
helpful. The second work session of the national 
committees was devoted to consideration of the 
year’s program of work. Many of these sessions 
were directed toward implementing co-operative 
activities of interprofessional groups. 

The membership of the National Council on 
Family Relations represents many disciplines, fields 
of interest, and occupations. Interprofessional 
groups were so constituted as to cut across these. 
The working time allotted to these groups was spent 
not only in airing differences and considering impedi- 
ments to co-operation but also in seeking ways of 
understanding and resolving differences and in 
making constructive suggestions. 

General session reports of “Contributions of the 
Four Year Intergroup Education Study” by Hilda 
Taba and Lloyd Allen Cook, “High Lights of an Fight 
Year Study of Family and Community Relation- 
ships,” reported by W. Lloyd Warner, Carson Me 
Guire, and William Henry, of the University of 
Chicago, and Lemo Dennis Rockwood’s excellent 
presentation of “High Lights of a Study of the Sources 
and History of Family Life Education” were high 
points. 

The keynote of the conference was expressed by 
Ruth Cunningham in her final summary: “We need 
to get together to work and to learn,” and by the 
closing lines of Lemo Rockwood’s paper, “It will 
take all of us working together to give family life 
education; no one can stake out claims.”’ 


NEWS OF RESEARCH WORKSHOP 
MarGarer A. OuLson 


Vichigan State Colleq 


The workshop in statistics for home economists, to 
be offered at lowa State College, has been planned 
for June 13 through June 25. Previous announce- 
ments (See the January and February issues of the 
JOURNAL.) have indicated the general scope of the 
program to be offered. At a recent meeting of the 
comunittee of the research department which has 
been planning this program, it was decided that the 
time should be allocated as follows: two hours pet 
day to be given over to lectures in statistical meth 
odology, a daily laboratory period of two hours 
during which simple problems in computation would 
be developed, and a discussion period at which se 
lected projects will be presented by home economists 
participating in the workshop. These discussion 
periods will be organized with a chairman familiar 
with the methodology in the field from which the 
problem was selected and with discussion led by a 
statistical consultant. After the preliminary regis- 
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tration, contact will be made with participants con- 
cerning the preparation of materials for the discus- 
sion periods. Here is an opportunity to present 
statistical problems from your own laboratory. 
Accommodations for the workshop at minimal 
fees have been arranged at two of the sorority houses 
near the Iowa State College campus. Specific in- 
formation may be obtained by writing Dr. Grace 
Augustine, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR 1949-50 


MARGARET S. MANGER 


Chairman, Legislative Committee 


Your AHEA legislative committee has given con- 
sideration to areas of legislation affecting the home 
and family and submits for your consideration the 
1949-50 legislative program outlined below, which 
will be voted on at the annual business meeting of 
the Association in San Francisco on June 30. 

Your reactions to these proposals will be welcomed 
by your state legislative chairman or by the AHEA 
legislative chairman. 

|. Support of appropriations to enable the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics to de- 
velop and expand its proposed program 

2. Support of activities within federal agencies 
bearing directly on improvements in family welfare 
and in the field of home economics; for example, the 
Women’s Bureau, the Children’s Bureau, the Office 
of Edueation (dealing with home economics educa- 
tion), the Office of Experiment Stations (involving 
research. in home economics), the home economics 
division of the Co-operative Extension Service, and 
the home management program of the Farmers 
Home Administration 

3. Support of programs entailing consumer pro- 
tection in the Food and Drug Administration, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the antitrust di- 
vision of the Department of Justice 

t. Support of legislation aiming to promote thrifty 
buying of consumer goods and distribution of in- 
formative material to enhance intelligent buying 

5. Support of legislation to provide an adequate 
program for school lunches (Such legislation shall 
include provision for nutrition education and super- 
vision of the program by home economics trained 
personnel. ) 

6. Support of legislation to protect children, to 
safeguard maternal health, to improve conditions 
in tax-supported mental and corrective institutions, 
and to improve the general health and welfare of 


our populace 
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7. Support of legislation to enable all children to 
have equal educational opportunities and to en- 
courage home economics education 

8. Support of legislation to promote research in 
housing and develop programs for adequate housing 
of low-income groups 

9. Support of legislation to facilitate the inter- 
national exchange of home economics information 
and information for the betterment of home and 
family life 

10. Support of legislation to facilitate the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of war-torn countries, thereby 
helping to preserve peace among all nations 


REVISION OF AHEA CONSTITUTION 
AND BYLAWS 


ONAH JACKS 


Chairman, Constitution and Bylaws Committe 


On the basis of information obtained from AHEA 
officers’ reports, from the report of the Association 
analysis committee, from the midwinter meeting 
of the executive committee, and from various indi- 
viduals, the 1948-49 committee on revision of the 
constitution and bylaws proposes that the constitu- 
tion and bylaws, as they appear in the September 
1948 JouRNAL, be changed as follows: 


CONSTITUTION 
ArticLe IV 


Section 2. The council shall consist of the following 
classes of members: (1) past presidents and the elected and 
salaried officers of the Association; (2) the president and 
one councilor of each affiliated state home economies asso 
ciation; (3) a regional councilor from each region of the 
Association; (4) the chairman of each division and depart 
ment of the Association and the student chairman of the 
department of college clubs 


Proposed changes: 

Eliminate “a regional councilor from each region of the 
Association.”’ Change “(4)” to “(3)” and “chairman” to 
“president.” Add “(4) the chairman of the budget committee 


(5) the preside nt-elect.’’ 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE | 


Section 56. A nominating committee consisting of five 
members shall be elected each year to serve for one year. The 
chairman of the committee shall be designated by the 


president. 


Proposed change: 
Change paragraph to read ‘‘A nominating committee con 
sisting of five members, each member having a two-year term, 


shall have two of its members elected in even years and three of 
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its members elected in odd years. The chairman of the com- 
mittee shall be designated by the president before the annual 
meeting following each election.”’ 


Such committee shall present two nominations for presi- 
dent-elect and for recording secretary in the odd years, for 
treasurer in the even years, for one vice-president each 
year, and seven nominations for members of the nominating 
committee each year... . 


Proposed change: 


Substitute ‘‘five’’ for “‘seven.”’ 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1. (3) The president-elect shall sit on the ez- 
ecultve board and the executive committee, but without vote 


Proposed change: 

Substitute the following sentence: ‘The president-elect 
shall be a member of the executive board, the executive commit 
tee, and the council, but without vote. ...”’ 


Section 2. (2) It shall appoint and receive reports of 
standing commitlees and such special committees as the execu 
tive board may refer to it, approve the yearly budget, and con- 
sider the general policies and needs of the Association. 


Proposed change: 

Substitute the following paragraph: 

“Upon the recommendation of the committee on commitlees, 
the council shall appoint standing committees and such special 
committees as the executive board may refer to it, and it shall 
receive reports of these committees. It shall approve the yearly 


” 


budget and consider .... 


ArtTic.Le III 


Section 1. (4) Individual members shall be of three 

classes. All shall have voting privileges. 

a. Annual members, who shall pay $4 a year to the na 
tional organization in addition to state dues. Annual 
members shall receive the official journal of the Associa 
eee 

b. Life members .. . . 
nal and be exempt from further dues to the AHEA. 

shall pay no dues. They shall 


They shall receive the official jour 


c. Honorary members .. . 
receive the official journal of the Association. 


Proposed change: 

After ‘‘All shall have voting privileges”’ add ‘‘and shall re 
ceive the official journal of the Association.’’ Under ‘‘An 
nual members’’ delete the sentence ‘‘Annual members shall 
receive the official journal of the Association.”’ Under ‘Life 
members’’ delete ‘‘receive the official journal and.’’ The 
sentence will read: ‘‘They shall be exempt from further dues 
to the American Home Economics Association.’’ Under 
‘“‘Honorary members’’ delete the sentence ‘‘They shall re 
ceive the official journal of the Association.”’ 


... They shall be represented on the 


Section 2. (3) 
executive board by the chairman of the advisory committee 
on college clubs and on the council by this same chairman 
and by the student chairman of the department 
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Proposed change: 
Delete ‘‘advisory committee on’ 
after ‘‘college clubs’’ and substitute “president” for ‘‘chair- 


and insert ‘‘department”’ 


man’’ following ‘‘student.’’ 


ARTICLE IV 


REGIONS AND REGIONAL COUNCILORS 


Proposed change: 


Delete entire article. 


ARTICLE V 
Proposed change: 
Change ‘“‘V’’ to “IV.” 


Section 1 (8) Time and place committee as provided for 
in A rlicle lV, Section 4 


Proposed change: 

Delete ‘‘as provided for in Article IV, Section 2”’ and add 
‘shall consist of five members appointed by the executive board 
to serve for two years each: Two new members shall be ap 
pointed ieven years and three new me mbe rs shall he appotinte d 
in odd years. Asa part of Section 1 (8) add the following 
“Tt shall be the duty of this committee to make recommenda 
tions to the council as to the general location of the annual 
meeting at least three years in advance and the city at least two 
years in advance 

ARTICLE VI 
Proposed change: 
Change “VJ? to “V.”’ 


Section 1. Divisions and departments, with the ex 
ception of the department of student clubs, shall elect their 
own officers by mail, their nominations to be a part of the 


ballot mailed by the Association to all members 


Proposed change: 
Substitute ‘‘colle ge ” for “‘student.’’ Insert between first 
and second paragraph of Section 1 the following paragraph 
“The college clubs de partment shall have its own standing 
rules developed in harmony with the constitution and bhulaws 


” 


of the A merican Home Economics Assot talion 


Section 3 Divisions and departments shall be repre 
sented on the council and on the executive board of the 
Association by their chairmen, and in addition the depart 
ment of college clubs shall be represented on the council by 
its student chairman 
Proposed change: 

Substitute ~ president” for “chairman” after “student.” 


ArTICLE VII 
Proposed change: 
Change “VII” to “VI.”’ 
ArticLe VIII 
Proposed change: 
Change “VII7T” to “VIT.”’ 
ArticLe IX 


Proposed change: 
Change “JX” to “VIII.” 
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New Kooks 





Symposia on Nutrition: Volume 1, Nutritional 
Anemia. [dited by Arruur Leswa. Cincin- 


nati, Ohio: The Robert Gould Research Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1947, 194 pp., S5; free to educational 


institutions, researchers in nutrition and allied 
subjects, members of the medical profession, and 
specialists in the field. 
This volume is composed of papers prepared for 
a Symposium on Nutritional Anemia held under the 
Medicine of the Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati and sponsored by the Robert 


auspices of the College ot 


Gould Research Foundation. 

The papers correlate the chemical, physiological, 
and clinical phases of anemia as given by 11 special- 
ists, each presenting aspects in his particular field 
of research. Special forms of anemia and its treat 
ments are discussed. 

The data indicate that folie acid, a member of the 
$3 complex, is effective in the treatment of 
Most cases of 


vitamin 
many cases of macrocytic anemia. 
pernicious anemia also show i striking response to 
folic acid therapy. Additional factors in liver ex 
tract have supplementary value in such treatment. 

evidence is presented to show that anemia due to 
vitamin C deficiency probably will not occur unless 
this deficiency is severe and of long duration. 

It is indicated that anemia due to iron deficiency, 
infants, occurs much more 


part euler ly among 


commonly than is generally recognized and far 


more often than it should in view of the abundant 
information now available on its nature and pre- 
ventability. kor its early recognition, measure- 
ments of the size and hemoglobin content of eryth 
rocytes afford a sensitive criteria and can be used 
with children before a significant lowering of the 
hemoglobin content. of the whole blood develops. 

The data in this book proy ide excellent source 
material for nutritionists. The language is tech 
Warrant 


nical. The prevalence ol anemia would 


popular treatises based these findings. 


Ieuma J. THIESSEN, 


upon 


University of Wyoming. 


By VERN SWARTSFAGER. New 


The Bell Ringers. 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1948, 212 pp., 


S3. 

In this book, an kK piscopal curate tells in a color 
ful, moving story how the Dallas (Texas) ‘Kids’ 
World” came into being and how the project grew 
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into a youth movement which is now attracting 
nation-wide attention. 


The Padre of Kids’ World, 


started his youth work with a group of hoodlums 


Vern Swartsfager, 


whom he caught ringing the Cathedral bell in the 
wee hours of the morning. These neighborhood kids 
who had just bombed a school were not a promising 
group with which to start a youth movement. 

How the minister won the confidence and was 
able to influence this gang and others in his Gremlin 
clubs is one of the most valuable parts of the book. 
He was able to make delinquent boys and girls see 
that what they really wanted was to be “tough”’ in 
an honest-to-goodness, godly way and not to be 
just “‘weak and hard.” 
Religion, rough-and-tumble physical activities, 
sports and games, dramatics and friendship, con- 
structive help by court officials all played their part 
as creative forces in aiding the youngsters in their 
rehabilitation in living useful lives. 

Said the Padre, “It sure takes a lot of experience, 
hard knocks, and aches and pains to make a warped 
teen-ager get wise to himself.”’ 

The story of the bell ringers is told by actual case 
histories. The causes of children’s delinquencies 
usually are related to poor parent-child relation- 
ships and poor home care. To quote the writer: 
“T don’t know how many kids I’ve met in juvenile 
court who are there because of both parents’ work- 
ing, lack of home life, of a family circle, or of per- 
sonal and after-school supervision.”’ The number 
of delinquents lacking fathers, or lacking the con- 
cern of their fathers, was significant. Over-privilege 
as well as poverty and neglect were factors in this 
delinquency. 

To a certain extent, the author failed to concede 
that problem parents often have serious problems 
of their own, which unfortunately enter into their 
failures with children. 

The author was a former sports news writer. The 
content and style of the book will interest boys and 
girls themselves, their parents, and all those con- 
cerned with youth guidance. The book should 
arouse concern for the “vanishing father” in relation 
to home and community training of children. 
Atma H. Jones, Jowa Extension Service, Ames. 
How Personalities Grow. By HeLen SHaAcTer. 

Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight, 

1949, 256 pp., $3. 

Those who are acquainted with Helen Shacter’s 
book Unde rstanding Ourselves might well have the 
feeling that it has “‘grown up” into How Personali- 
fics Grow. Understanding Ourselves was written 
particularly lor high school boys and girls in that 


illustrations and examples concern the high school 
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age. In this new book, everyday living situations 
of college and out-of-school people are also used. 

How Personalities Grow is valuable as a first 
book on understanding people for anyone of high 
school age or over. It is written in the second per- 
son and in a popular style that makes reading very 
easy. Everyday kinds of situations are used so 
that the reader can readily make personal applica- 
tion to himself and those about him. Some very 
appropriate photographs throughout the book add 
to its attractiveness and interest. 

The book deals with how to understand ourselves 
and others; how people are alike and how they are 
different ; how to meet social and emotional needs; 
how people act when social and emotional needs are 
not met; and why individuals behave as they do. 

Perhaps the book is somewhat weak on the posi- 
tive side of solving problems, but it does give an 
understanding of behavior that results when prob- 
lems are not solved. It would be very good for 
supplementary reading in personal and family re- 
lationship classes.—MyrrLe Mainquist, University 
of Wyoming. 


Youth Comes of Age. By Wetuincron G. Pierce. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1948, 400 pp., $2.60. 

“Youth Comes of Age” is written for senior high 
school pupils in the eleventh or twelfth grades. 
It deals in a very clear-cut, frank manner with many 
problems of concern to young people—‘‘Learning to 
Be Likeable,” ‘‘Attaining Maturity,” ‘A Sound 
Attitude toward Sex,”’ and others of a similar nature. 
Where it is impossible to discuss thoroughly all 
aspects of a topic, the author suggests other refer- 
ences or sources of help. The suggestions for study 
and discussion should prove very helpful to the 
teacher and pupils as a means of finding points of 
greatest concern to the group. <A good list of per- 
tinent, recent references on the topic is included at 
the end of each chapter. This book would be a very 
good one to use as a text or reference book for units 
dealing with the problems of family and personal 
relationships.—-Marie Banks, State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, New York. 


A Girl Grows Up. By Rvutu Fepper. Second 
Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1948, 271 pp., $2.75; text edition $2.20. 
Written by a school psychologist, this book dis- 


cusses the problems girls frequently face in growing 
up. The informal style and sympathetic approach 
would appeal to high school girls. 
development is discussed in terms adolescents can 


Personality 
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understand. Miss Fedder illustrates her points with 
descriptions of behavior readily observed in every 
The latter half of the book is devoted 


to family relationships, boy-girl relationships, voca- 


high school. 


tional adjustment, use of leisure time, and the de- 
velopment of a life philosophy. Miss Fedder has 
attempted to take the adolescent girl beyond her 
immediate problems to a consideration of herself in 
relation to the whole world. She has not forgotten 
special problems of the girl of foreign background. 

This second edition follows the outline of the first 
edition except for the addition of a chapter on use of 
leisure time and development of a life philosophy. 
The illustrations are new, though they are similar 
to those in the first edition. This edition includes 
a new and more extensive subject bibliography. 

This book should be valuable to parents and 
teachers working with adolescent girls as well as to 
the girls themselves. Since the problems may be 
discussed in mixed classes, it is perhaps unfortunate 
that the book is written only for girls. It is, how- 
ever, a real contribution to the field of personal and 
family relationships.—Rutu HiGHBerGeEr, Michigan 
State College. 


Your Life in the Country. By Erric G. Baruursr. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1948, 399 pp., $2.80. 

This book is written especially for young people 
in rural communities. It approaches the problem 
of use of farm family resources from a human interest 
angle. Through the everyday happenings of the 
Reed Family—an ideal family—farm life as a way of 
living is dramatized in a readable way. 

The scope of the book is broad. Problems in the 
following areas are discussed: the resources of coun 
try life; enriching country life with personal, family, 
school, and community resources; income manage- 
ment on the farm; use of money to advantage; and 
the responsibilities of the rural consumer. 

Among the strong points of the book are the lists 
of worth-while suggestions for action. These are 
presented as a natural outgrowth of the ideas in the 
discussions. They include experiences for indi- 
viduals, groups, families, schools, and communities. 
Similarly, lists of references with addresses are in- 
cluded as an integral part of the text. 

It is an up-to-date book with possibilities for use 
in home economics, agriculture, consumer, or family 
problems classes. It could also be used by some 
organized rural youth groups. 
the enrichment of farm family living is unique. 
FLrorence L. Apoupn, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 


Its contribution to 
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‘Your Child from 6 to 12,”’ prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, is an 
outstanding contribution to the understanding of 
Its 133 closely 


printed pages contain stimulating, common-sense 


these important school-age years. 


chapters on such aspects as physical development, 
family life, home and school, developing mental 
abilities, wholesome sex attitudes, pursuits and hob- 
bies, illnesses, simple first aid, and community serv- 
ices. The bulletin was written by Mrs. Marion L. 
Faegre under the direction of Katherine Bain, di- 
rector of the division of research in child development 
in the Children’s Bureau. All parents and teachers 
of school-age children will find this bulletin an in- 
dispensable guide at a cost well within every family’s 
reach. “Your Child from 6 to 12” is Children’s 
Sureau Publication Number 324, 1949 and may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
(iovernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Price 20 cents. 


The February issue of “‘The Child”’ carries an 
article called ‘“‘Workshops of Wonder” which de- 
scribes children’s museums as ‘“‘creative laboratories 
of leisure.’ The author, Katherine Glover, an in- 
formation consultant in the preparatory activities 
for the Midecentury White House Conference on 
Children, encourages study of how to help young 
people use their time creatively, as one part of the 
preparation for the 1950 White House Conference. 
Other articles in the issue are “So That Children 
May Enjoy Better Meals” and “Doctor Should Be 
Mother’s Guide, Philosopher, and Friend.” ‘The 
Child,” which is a monthly bulletin of the Children’s 
Bureau, is sent free on request to public officials and 
libraries. For others, the subscription price is $1 a 
vear. Single copies, 10 cents. Send remittances to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


‘School Lunch Recipes Using Fish”’ offers those 
working on community school lunch programs a 
number of good fish recipes arranged so that they 
can be cut apart and added to the general card file, 
“School Lunch Recipes for 100." The recipes were 
developed by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics in co-operation with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the U.S. Department of the In- 


terior and are published as U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture Bulletin PA-66. 
tained by writing to the State Department of 


l'ree copies may be ob- 
Mducation at your state capital. 


An award of $1,000 plus $2,000 advance royalties 
for a worthy contribution to children’s literature is 
being offered by Wilcox and Follett Company, pub- 
lishers. Anyone may enter a manuscript of fiction 
or nonfiction for children between the ages of 8 and 
16. The contest closes September 1, 1949. Further 
details and entry forms may be obtained from the 
Charles W. Follett Award, 1255 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


“This Is Reading,”’ the first 1949 Membership 
Service Bulletin of the Association for Childhood 
Kducation International, gives teachers and parents 
practical help in the timing of first reading instruc- 
tion and in methods which will enhance the child’s 
natural desire to learn. This 40-page booklet may 
be purchased from the Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Price 75 cents. 

*‘A Laboratory Manual in Cookery”’ by Doris 
Johnson has been compiled for use in courses in 
cookery for student nurses. Dietary calculations 
are included in nearly every lesson to acquaint the 
student with the use of food-composition tables, 
composition of foods, and the nutritional value of 
therapeutic diets. The manual has a spiral binding 
which permits the pages to be removed and rein- 
serted. It is published by G. r. Putnam’s Sons, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


‘Die Kiiche der Bauerin’”’ (‘““The Farm Woman’s 
Kitchen’’) by Marlisa Fritschi, published by the 
Schweizerischen Landfrauenverband, Brugg, Swit- 
zerland, is the result of a recent study year which 
Fraulein Fritschi spent at Ohio State University as 
an American Home Economics Association Inter- 
national Scholarship student. Her practical ad- 
aptations of many American ideas to the special 
problems of Swiss farm kitchens are particularly 


interesting. 


‘First Aid Reminders,”’ seven little leaflets issued 
by the National Safety Council, have been revised and 
brought into line with the latest scientific knowledge. 
Their titles are: ‘Artificial Respiration,” ‘““What to 
Do for Heat Exhaustion, Sunstroke, and Fainting,” 
“What to Do for a Wound—for Shock,” ‘“‘What to 
Do for a Broken Bone,”’ ““What to Do for Burns and 
Poisoning,’ ““What to Do for Bleeding,” and ““What 
to Do for Sprains and Bruises—How to Move an 
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Injured Person.” They can be used either for gen- 
eral first aid instruction or for quick reference in an 
emergency. Order them from the National Safety 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Price 6 cents each or 25 cents per set. 


*‘A Health Film Program for America,’’ designed 
as a guide for agencies interested in sponsoring health 
films, has just been issued in a revised 1949 form by 
The World Today, Inc., film producers, 450 West 
56th Street, New York, N.Y. Price S1. 


The Textile Section of the New York Board of 
Trade has issued a new booklet entitled ‘Inventory 
of the Resources of the United States of America for 
Textile Research, Development, Education, and 
Testing.”” It includes the listing of ten textile 
schools and colleges which award degrees in textiles, 
a list of textile foundations and research institutes, 
technical associations and societies, educational in- 
stitutions giving graduate courses, textile testing 
laboratories, and textile journals. The pamphlet is 
being distributed to textile schools and foundations, 
trade associations, trade publications, and textile 
firms by the Textile Section of the New York Board 
of Trade, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


Invaluable data on the variations in quality which 
exist in textile goods sold for household and clothing 
purposes is contained in ‘‘Quality of Woven Clothing 
Fabrics Purchased 1944—46.”" This study, initiated 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, was conducted by Bess V. Morrison and 
Hazel M. Fletcher of the BHNHE, Pauline Beery 
Mack of The Pennsylvania State College, Mary P. 
Shelton of the University of Tennessee, Ethel L. 
Phelps of the University of Minnesota, and Evelyn 
E. Stout of Washington State College. The 122- 
page booklet, published in February 1949, is U. 
Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 660, for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Price 40 cents. 


s. 


The second biennial Pacific Chemical Exposition 
is scheduled for November | to 5, 1949, in the Civie 
Auditorium in San Francisco, according to James O. 
Clayton of the California Research Corporation and 
chairman of the exposition committee. 

“A display of the natural resources of the 11 west- 
ern states is to be a featured exhibit at the Pacific 
Chemical Exposition, an educational project of the 
2,000 members of the California Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society,” says Mr. Clayton. Each 


state participating will be asked to show maps, min- 
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eral samples, and photographs, and to have persons 


present to answer technical questions. 


Among Our Advertisers 





Much useful information about milk can be gained 
from the Borden Company’s publications. Pam- 
phlets interesting to home economists are: “Relax! 
You’re a Bundle of Nerves,” ““What Does Your Smile 
Show?” “Eating for Two,” “Your Best Food Buy,” 
“Tn Sickness and in Health,” ‘‘Modern Milk Magic,” 
“Ts Yours a Weighty Problem?” “‘Borden’s Starlac,”’ 
“School Nutrition Topies,” “Why Your Body Needs 
Milk Every Day,” “Baked Custards,” and “Bor 
den’s Eagle Brand Recipes.”’ All requests should 
be directed to Consumer Services, The Borden 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


Martha Logan’s ‘‘Food News and Views”’ is an 
attractive eight-page booklet prepared by Swift «& 
Company. Besides recipes, it includes short articles 
on ‘‘Unidentified Vitamins,” ‘‘Martha Logan’s Ques- 
tion Box,”’ ‘A Shopping Guide,” and ‘‘Oven Cookery 
of Pot Roasts.”’ Write for Bulletin No. 55 to Swift 


& Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Bananas are the subject of pamphlets offered to 
home economists by the United Fruit Company. A 
teacher’s kit is available which contains the follow- 
How to Serve Them,” 


ing materials: ‘‘Bananas. . 


“Banana Salad Bazaar,” “Tempting Banana Ree 
ipes,”’ “Banana Frozen Desserts,” “Banana Recipes 
for Large Quantity Service,” ” Dietary Uses of the Ba 
nana in Health and Disease,”’ ‘Answers to Questions 


Frequently Asked about Bananas,”’ “Study of the 
Banana,” and “Home Economics Wall Chart.” 
For this teacher’s kit, write to the Home Economics 
Department, United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North 
River, New York, New York. 


A study of the nutritional status of a group of 
typical American families before and after the home 
makers in these families had followed a very definite 
nutritional pattern is reported in “They Never Sus 
pected !”’ published by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. This study was conducted by the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute of The Pennsylvania 
State College, under the supervision of Pauline 
Beery Mack, and was assisted by a grant-in-aid from 
Westinghouse. For a copy of the 48-page booklet, 
address Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Home 
Economics Institute, Appliance Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 
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Edueation 


Contributed by Roxana Forp 


University of Minnesota 


A sampling of composition errors of college freshmen 
in a course other than English, P. ©. Lana. //. 
Educ. Research 42, No. 3 (Nov. 1948), pp. 191 
200. 

Many teachers in high schools and colleges are dis- 
turbed by the poor English used by their students in 
written assignments. To discover some of those 
factors which seem to contribute to the difficulty, an 
analysis was made of 254 papers submitted by stu- 
dents in classes other than English. 

It was only with difficulty and by frequent 
guessing that many of the papers could be read at 
all. Occasionally a student defended the piecemeal 
writing with the statement that “‘the idea is all im- 
portant.”” It was obvious that the majority of the 
group did not expect to be held to good standards of 
composition in a subject-matter assignment. 

The assignments given by the teachers contributed 
to careless and inaccurate writing. Many of the top- 
ies presented were far too complex and encouraged 
vagueness. Some of the assignments were not chal- 
lenging while others were so ambiguous that they 
invited sketchy answers. 
Why activity? J. Hemminc. New Era 29, No. 9 

(Nov. 1948), pp. 199-201. 

In answering the question why we should change 
from a sit-still-and-listen type of schooling, two as- 
sumptions are made: that educational theory and 
pract ice should be consistent w ith modern know ledge 
and that education is to help children develop into 
adults prepared for life in the modern world. 

Modern educators recognize that the child fune- 
tions as a Whole and that it is impossible to separate 
his intellectual, motor, spiritual, and emotional ele- 
ments for specific training. Furthermore, it is now 
known that interest is essential both to learning and 
to the development of desirable, enduring attitudes. 

In contrast to the orthodox school course which 
focuses attention on failure and stresses the isolation 
of each individual, the activity program permits each 
person to make a contribution both as an individual 


and as a co-operating part of the group. 


Activity promotes an understanding that change 
is normal and teaches methods of adjustment to it. 
Since adjustment demands that values be considered, 
this phase of education is well incorporated into the 


method. 


Where the educationist needs philosophy, \I. I. 
WILLING. School & Soc. 69, No. 1777 (Jan. 15, 
1949), p. 1. 

There are several points in educational procedure 
at which the educator needs to be guided by a sound 
philosophy —a science of values. 

Reference to values will help the educator to 
broaden his notion of the functions of the school and 
will aid workers in seeing the school situation as a 
unified whole. 

Since objectives should direct action, it is impera- 
tive that some distinction be made as to the degrees 
of importance of the objectives stated. 

Philosophy is essential to intelligent criticism of 
educational practice. It is from philosophy that 
criteria are derived which define satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory conditions. 

To identify and evaluate educational outcomes, 
reference must be made to a science of values. Ed- 
ucators must learn to deduce practice from prin- 
ciple and to describe achievement of objectives in 


terms of behavior. 


Experiences to meet goals, J. C. Parker. Educ. 
Leadership 6, No. 4 (Jan. 1949), pp. 199-203. 
Changed behavior is generally accepted as an evi- 

dence of learning. Behavior is altered when the in- 

dividual sees that change is essential if a desired goal 
is to be reached. This implies that the teacher must 
help the student to recognize the relationship be- 
tween the activities provided and the achievement of 

Important goals. 

The selection of activities must be based upon the 
ends desired. If the student is to function effee- 
tively in our society, increasing ability in self-diree- 
tion is imperative. It is essential that situations be 
provided in which the individual may develop 
competency in the use of democratic processes. The 
student must relate his own needs, values, and goals 
to the larger objective. 

Selections of experiences must also be based upon 
consideration of ways in which individuals and 
groups learn; and since permanence in behavior re- 
sults from use, provision must be made for situations 
in which the desired learning may be practiced. 
When progress is evaluated with reference to goals, 
real learning is stimulated. 

emphasis is placed upon the importance of select- 
ing experiences for learners upon the basis of means 


and ends together. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by JoseEPHINE KREMER 


Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 


Occupational career pattern as a sociological instru- 
ment, W. H. Form and D. C. Mitter. Am. J/. 
Sociol. 54, No. 4 (Jan. 1949), pp. 317-329. 

Two hundred and seventy-six cases of work his- 
tories were gathered in Ohio to match the occupa- 
tional distribution by sex and age of the gainfully 
employed population of Ohio. Research workers 
will be interested in the techniques used to analyze 
security, mobility, and relationship to father’s ed- 
ucation, father’s occupation, and the worker’s ed- 
ucation. 

Occupational careers are commonly marked by 
three development stages: the initial, trial, and stable 
work periods. White-collar workers and_ skilled 
labor were characterized by occupational security, 
vertical mobility, and the ability to provide for their 
children occupational and educational upward mo- 
bility. The reverse tended to be true for manual 
workers. 


Some implications for a program of full employment 
and economic stability, W. WW. Coorer. Pol. Sev. 
Quart. 68, No. 2 (June 1948), pp. 230-256. 
Economists agree that (1) the complete and free 

operation of private economy under the price system 
cannot be relied on of itself to produce the necessary 
continuing stability and high level of employment, 
(2) that the federal budget should be viewed pri- 
marily from the standpoint of its effects on the total 
economy, and (3) that the government’s tax and 
monetary mechanisms should be used primarily to 
achieve the necessary stability and prosperity. The 
basis of implementation of this area of agreement 
rests solely on our ability to assess and weigh what is 
actually happening at a given moment of time. And 
it is this area of economic knowledge which is per- 
haps the least developed of all. 

On the use of the expenditure machinery of the 
government, there is disagreement. The “‘liberal”’ 
school fears the use of this weapon, because it auto- 
matically adds dangerously to the powers of govern- 
ment and restricts private enterprise. The liberals 
are also averse to establishing full employment as a 


direct government objective, because it may en- 
courage the growth of monopoly. They prefer to 
solve this problem indirectly through stabilization of 
price level. The “interventionists’” prefer to go 
directly toward the maintenance of full employment. 


They feel that the most effective force the govern- 
ment has at its command lies in its expenditure pro- 
gram. 

In spite of this disagreement, there are several 
considerations that are more or less economic which 
weigh heavily in favor of a capitalistic economy: (1) 
The system can be operated by the ordinary human 
being; (2) it conduces to a sense of personal accom- 
plishment ; (3) it is in large measure impersonal. 

If the government is to cope speedily and effec- 
tively with a problem of economic instability, it will 
have to be given powers which, when exercised in 
full, may result in the destruction of political democ- 
racy and private capitalism. Our best chance of 
avoiding extensive use of these powers lies in granting 
them on so broad a scale as to make it unnecessary to 
use them to more than a limited degree. If these 
powers are not granted, resulting economic crises 
may bring an even more speedy and destructive end 
to these institutions. 

What is involved in delegation of the taxing, 
spending, and borrowing powers of the government 
to an administrative authority? There seems to be 
no reason why a small, compact Congress, equipped 
with broad investigatory powers and with power to 
appoint and remove the executive, should not prove 
adequate in the preservation of our democratic 
values even though prevented from taking initiatory 


action in broad areas of policy. 


How to make an investment of your home and How 
to keep books on owning your home, \I. CoLean. 
House Beautiful 91, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 78, 99, 
and No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 76-77 +. 

These are the first two articles in a series on 
how to handle the business side of home ownership. 
You have bought your house, of course, for your 
comfort, your pride, and your pleasure. But enjoy- 
ment should not detract from the hard fact that home 
ownership is also a business. The amenities of own- 
ership will be all the more enjoyable if the business 
side of the deal is competently handled: financing, 
taxes, insurance, maintenance, repair, capital im- 
provements, depreciation, profit and loss. De- 
tailed suggestions for record-keeping follow in the 


second and later articles. 


Productivity: Productivity and living standards, 
J. BacuMan and M. Gainsspruau, and Union- 
Management co-operation and _ productivity, 
R. Dupin. Ind. & Labor Relations Rev. 2, No. 2 
(Jan. 1949), pp. 163-194 and 195-209. 

The levels of living and productivity in this coun- 
try are substantially higher than elsewhere in the 
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world. This record has been attributable in large 
measure to the expansion in capital equipment. 
Two groups have benefited primarily: (a) workers 
hired to use steadily improved tool power and (b) 
consumers, although neither of them was responsible 
for the expansion. While the problem of distrib- 
uting the gains is an important one, it must always 
be remembered that the primary problem is to ob- 
tain the gains for distribution. 

The ability of union and management to agree on 
means for achieving differing ends is the basis of 
union-management co-operation. There are three 
general types of joint union-management consulta- 
tion: (1) keeping employees informed about the 
company through house organs, letters, simplified 
annual reports, group meetings with workers, and 
other means; (2) giving the union the opportunity 
to review a proposed plan of action of the company 
in order to protect “union interests”; and (3) seeking 
union assistance in much the same fashion that the 
company seeks the counsel of a business consulting 
service. The last type is generally used in crises and 
is short-lived since it is self-destroying for union and 
for management. For it to endure, there must be a 
fairly stable and approximately equal balance of 
power between union and management. Any one of 
the types of union-management co-operation, how- 
ever, tends to smooth out labor relations in the inter- 
contract negotiation periods. The more far-reaching 
conflicts in the economic goals of union and com- 
pany will continue to underly their relationship in 
spite of any degree of co-operation through joint 
consultation. Collective bargaining as a power proc- 
ess is not replaced by union-management co-opera- 


tion at’a consultative level. 


Welfare measures and their effect upon the family, 
B. B. Burrirr. Am. J. Public Health 39, No. 2 
(Feb. 1949), pp. 214-215. 

Mr. Burritt’s experience goes back to the first 
decade of the century, when families in distress re- 
ceived little help or were broken by the placement of 
children, sick, and aged in institutions. The results 
were disastrous. 

No longer do we see family life in any significant 
amount broken up through the disaster of death, sick- 
ness, accident, unemployment, and other misfor- 
tunes. A very considerable percentage of families 
has been removed completely from the marginal 
group. More adequate service can be given to the 
limited number of families needing care. 

Where should we go from here? Children’s allow- 
ances? Home and hospital medical care? How far 
can the state go without weakening human efforts to 
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better themselves? How far before diminishing re- 
turns appear in national productivity and national 
income and standards of living? 


Economic developments in 1948. Federal Reserv 

Bull. 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 1-13. 

During 1948, production in most areas of the world 
was larger than at any other time since the end of 
the war, and the fact that more goods and services 
were made available to consumers and producers 
tended to ease inflationary pressures. Government 
purchases for stockpiling and other military pur- 
poses expanded. Consumer expenditures were in 
very large volume, reflecting in part the further rise 
in incomes and a reduction in federal income taxes. 
Producers and consumers drew upon their savings 
and credit. As before, more goods were shipped 
abroad than were received ; but the difference, which 
had been great in 1947, was considerably reduced in 
1948. 

expansion of credit was not quite so large as in 
1947, however, with a marked slowing down in the 
growth of bank credit. There was considerable evi- 
dence that demand in many lines, especially toward 
the end of the year, was not so urgent as it had been 
earlier. ‘The number of new houses begun showed a 
marked decline after the middle of the year, as a re- 
sult of increased resistance to advanced costs and 
some tightening of credit. Department store sales 
in the fourth quarter increased less than the usual 
seasonal amount and were little larger than the year 
before; sales of some products, notably household 
appliances, were down considerably. 

Prospective economic developments in the United 
States, as well as in other countries, continued to de- 
pend in considerable part on the course of interna- 
tional political events. 


The labor force and gainful workers concept, meas- 
urement, and comparability, P. \1. HAuser. Am. 
J. Sociol. 54, No. 4 (Jan. 1949), pp. 338-355. 
Statistics for all “gainful workers” in the United 

States were reported in the decennial census from 
1870 to 1930. In the 1940 census, the “labor force”’ 
concept was adopted in lieu of the gainful worker ap- 
proach, and simultaneously a monthly sample series 
of statistics on the labor force was initiated. The 
change in concept and in methods of measurement 
within the framework of each concept affects the 
comparability of the data. Several splices have been 
effected, however, within the gainful worker and the 
labor force series and between the series, which per- 
mit analysis of changes and trends in the size and 
composition of the nation’s labor supply. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by GerTRUDE E. CHrrrENDEN 
Towa State College 


A study of the transmission of authority patterns in 
the family, H. INGrersoLti. Genetic Psychol. 
Mono. 38, Second half (Nov. 1948), pp. 229-293. 
Data were obtained from family histories written 

by 37 college seniors enrolled in a family relation- 
ships class. Special effort was made to bring out 
specific characteristics in the home backgrounds of 
the parental and grandparental families that were 
associated with authority patterns. 

Analysis of the data revealed three homogamous 
parental backgrounds: (1) those in which both hus- 
band and wife grew up in mother-controlled families ; 
(2) those in which both were reared in father-con- 
trolled homes; and (3) those in which there was a 
shared control. The principal tendency in these 
homogamous situations was toward the reproduction 
of the parental authority patterns. For example, 
parents who were reared in a father-dominated home 
were likely to produce that type of home. 

In the cases of heterogamous background of 
husband and wife; that is, where one grew up in a 
mother-controlled family, the other in a father-con- 
trolled or equalitarian family, the authority patterns 
used by the husband and wife tended to be modified 
patterns, usually equalitarian. In some cases, 
however, this type of home background resulted in a 
conflict situation depending upon a balance-of-power 


relationship. 


Dissemination . of child development knowledge 
through a program of adult education and com- 
munity action, H. Y. McCuusky. Child Devel. 
19, No. 1 and 2 (March—June, 1948), pp. 40-51. 
Against a background of census data which reveals 

“that there are more children in rural than in urban 

areas; that in urban areas less than two-fifths of the 

families have more than three-fourths of the chil- 
dren, and that the majority of the children grow up 
in lower-income homes; that in spite of the level of 
educational attainment which has increased signiti- 
vantly in the last 20 years, the educational equipment 
of the adult population is seriously defective,” the 
author outlines some of the problems and possibilities 
of building effective adult education programs. Par- 
ticularly pertinent is the suggestion that educational 
programs be aimed toward helping parents at par- 
ticularly crucial periods, such as the advent of a new 
baby, the beginning school period, and the period of 
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preadolescence when threats of delinquency may 
appear. 

The author discusses a possible organization for a 
community-wide educational program and stresses 
the needs for personalized service and decentralized 
organization of services so that all parents can be 
reached. He uses the war-time example of dividing 
communities into units by city blocks as a possible 
breakdown to facilitate reaching all families with 
The need 


for capable leaders in such an intensive community 


educational services fitted to their needs. 


education program is stressed andthe use of able lay 


leaders encouraged. 


A study of fear and anger in college students through 
the controlled diary method, A. ANasrasr, N. 
CouHEN, and D. Sparz. J. Genetic Psychol. 73, 
Second half (Dee. 1948), pp. 243-249. 

For a one-week period, 38 college women kept uni- 
form records of their anger and fear experiences. 
The record, made at the end of each day, included all 
instances of fear and anger experiences and a brief 
statement of the emotion-arousing incident. Each 
subject was asked to indicate whether each reaction 
was for a recalled, present, or anticipated situation. 
The average number of fears reported was 12.2, the 
average number of angers 15.7. Fear was aroused 
most commonly by “school work” and next by ‘‘in- 
feriority and loss of prestige.’’ Anger was most fre- 
quently aroused by “thwarted plans” and “infer- 
iority and loss of prestige.” That anger and fear 
responses may correspond closely in frequency was 
indicated by a correlation of 0.72 + 0.05 between 


the totals reported by each subject. 


The relation between neonatal crying and length of 
labor, H. Rusa. J. Genetic Psychol. 73, Second 
half (Sept. 1948), pp. 53-55. 

This investigation was planned to test the hy- 
pothesis that birth is a traumatic experience for the 
infant and there is a direct relationship between the 
amount of crying infants engage in and the severity 
of the birth experience. The subjects were 66 in- 
fants whose crying was recorded in seconds over a 
period of from three to six hours. The length of 
labor of each mother was determined roughly by 
checking the time between admission to the hospital 
and time of birth of the infant. The mean amount 
of crying was 8.75 per cent with a range of 0 to 31.55 
per cent. The coefficient of correlation between 
labor time and percentage of crying was 0.17 + 0.08. 
This correlation gives a prediction value of less than 
2 per cent better than chance. This study did not 
support the hypothesis stated earlier. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina Lamp and STELLA PEEKS 


Texas Technological College 


Influence of cooking on ascorbic acid content of col- 
lards, H. Pressty. Food Research 13, No. 6 
(Nov.-Dee., 1948), pp. 491-496. 

Comparisons were made of ascorbic acid retentions 
in four varieties of collards cooked by two different 
methods. When the collards were cooked in a pres- 
sure saucepan for five minutes, the average retention 
obtained immediately after cooking for all varieties 
was 66 per cent, 7 per cent being dissolved in the 


When they 


were boiled in a covered pan for one-half hour, the 


cooking liquid and 27 per cent lost. 


average retention for all varieties was 21 per cent, 56 
per cent being dissolved in the cooking liquid and 23 


per cent lost. 


Thiamine and riboflavin retention in pork sausages, 
I. Nosie, J. Gorpon, and L. Catrrerson. J. Am, 
Dietetic Assoc. 25, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 50-52. 
The thiamine and riboflavin contents of seven lots 

of pork link-sausage purchased on the retail market 

over a nine-month period were determined by fluoro- 
metric methods before and after pan broiling, with 
and without the addition of a small quantity of 
water. The method of cooking made no significant 
difference in the average retention of either thiamine 
or riboflavin, the average retentions being, respec- 
tively, 86 and 100 per cent of the amounts present in 


the raw samples. 


New “‘instant’’ mixes contain dehydrated fruits, |). 

Tresster. Food Ind. 21, No.1 (Jan. 1949), p. 97. 

A means of putting dehydrated fruits in a class 
with ready-prepared or “instant”? foods consists of 
comminuting the dried fruits and adding sufficient 
sugar to sweeten and a food ingredient which will 
cause the fruit and sugar to form a soft jelly when 
mixed with a specified amount of water. The pow 
dered “mix” can be quickly converted into puddings, 
pie fillings, or salads by adding water and immedi- 
ately heating to a boil. Since these preparations 
are made with concentrates of real fruits, the result- 
ing puddings and pies are considerably more nutri- 
tious than the usual gelatin or other dessert mixes 


are found to be. 


Effect of heat upon the nutritive values of peanuts: 
1. Protein quality, L. W. Buss and V. R. Gop- 
DARD. Food Research 13, No. 6 (Nov.—Dec., 
1948), pp. 506-511. 
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The effect of heat upon quality of peanut proteins 
was studied by means of rat growth. Results indi- 
cated that raw peanuts, boiled peanuts, and those 
roasted at 160°C (resulting in desirable light tan 
products) showed no significant difference in their 
Moderate heat treat- 
ment does not alter significantly the nutritive quality 


growth-promoting values. 
of peanut protein. Growth of rats on peanuts 
roasted at 180°C, however, differed greatly from that 
of animals on the raw and moderately roasted pea- 
nuts. Lysine supplementation to this diet brought 
about a significant improvement in growth. Pea- 
nuts roasted to a dark brown color (180°C) may be 
so impaired that their proteins are essentially worth- 
less for growth production. 


Dependability of food judges as indicated by an 
analysis of scores of a food-tasting panel, A. Ovrer- 
waANand C.R. Jerome. Food Research 13, No. 6 
(Nov.—Dec., 1948), pp. 441-449. 

There is need for a method of testing the reliability 
of judgments of members of food-testing panels. 
Two methods of analysis are suggested: The first is a 
preliminary study and evaluation of the tabulated 
data in which the range, the number of duplicated 
judgments, and the absolute deviations from the 
mean were used to ascertain some of the more ob- 
vious differences among judges. The second method 
is the use of analysis of variance to measure the con- 
sistency and the discriminating ability of each judge. 
A high ability to detect differences and a low varia- 
bility in duplicating judgments are indications of 


good judging. 


Effect of electronic cooking on nutritive value of 
foods, MI. H. THomas, 8. Brenner, A. Earon, and 
V. Craig. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 25, No. 1 (Jan. 
1949), pp. 39-45. 

A study was conducted to compare the retention of 
nutrients in meats and vegetables when cooked by 
the usual methods and by electronic heat. For vege- 
tables, with the three cooking methods tested, the 
amount of water used had the greatest influence on 
the retention of water-soluble nutrients, the pressure 
cooking technique resulting in superior retention as 
compared with the boiling water and the electronic 
range technique. Thiamine retention was higher in 
meat patties cooked by high-frequency energy than 
Niacin 


and riboflavin were equally stable in both methods 


in patties grilled by an ordinary method. 
of cooking. Beef roasts showed slightly better re- 
tention of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin when they 
were prepared in the oven than in the electronic 


range. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. Homes 


University of Massachusetts 


Tryptophan in the nutrition of dogs on nicotinic acid- 
deficient diets, S. A. Srnca., V. P.SypDENsTRICKER, 
and J. M. Lirrtesonn. J. Biol. Chem. 176, No.3 
(Dec. 1948), pp. 1051-1062. 

Puppies, fed a nicotinic acid - deficient ration con- 
taining adequate casein, ceased growing within 12 
days, lost weight, and developed inflammation of the 
gums, palatine redness, and diarrhea. The syn- 
drome was not prevented by the inclusion in the 
ration of 21 per cent of zein or gelatin, proteins de- 
ficient in tryptophan, or of 21 per cent casein con- 
taining 0.48 per cent tryptophan. It was prevented 
by the feeding of crystalline tryptophan or nicotinic 
acid or by increasing the casein to 42 per cent. The 
data suggest that crystalline tryptophan was metabo- 
lized in a manner different from tryptophan present 
in the casein molecule. The administration of tryp- 
tophan or of rations containing 42 per cent casein led 
to greater excretion of a precursor of nicotinic acid 
than did supplementation of the ration with nicotinic 
acid. The study indicates that the synthesis of nico- 
tinic acid from tryptophan takes place in the dog but 
that only the natural isomer (L) of tryptophan can 
be so utilized. 


Growth efficiency of essential amino acids alone and 
in combination with casein, W.C. Russe. and M. 
W. Taytor. J. Nutrition 36, No. 6 (Dec. 1948), 
pp. 751-760. 

The objectives of the study were: (1) to test the 
growth-promoting value of the 10 essential amino 
acids when fed as the sole source of nitrogen, at the 
levels suggested by Rose; (2) to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the essential amino acids when fed in part 
as casein and in part in the crystalline form; and (3 
to determine the effects of feeding the essential amino 
acids, as the sole source of nitrogen at levels higher 
than the suggested minimum. 

Young rats were fed rations adequate in mineral, 
fat, carbohydrate, and vitamins. When their pro- 
tein was supplied solely by the crystalline essential 
amino acids, at the levels suggested by Rose, sub- 
normal growth resulted. Supplementation of 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 per cent levels of casein with the crystalline 
essential amino acids to meet Rose’s levels resulted 
in & progressive increase in growth rate, the highest 
rate—3.9 gm per day—being noted at the 8 per cent 
level of casein. 

An increase in the quantity of essential nitrogen 
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(supplied solely by the essential amino acids) so that 
it was equal to the essential and nonessential nitro- 
gen supplied by the 8 per cent casein diet supple- 
mented with crystalline acids, failed to cause an in 
crease in growth rate significantly greater than that 
observed when the crystalline acids at their minimum 


levels were used. 


Further studies on the effect of some amino acids on 
the growth and nicotinic acid storage of rats on low 
casein diets, S. A. SincaL, V. P. SypENSTRICKER, 
and J. M. Lrrrtesoun. J. Biol. Chem. 176, No. 3 
(Dec. 1948), pp. 1063-1068. 

Weanling rats were fed a basal ration, adequate 
except that it was poor in protein (9 per cent casein 
They grew poorly and stored very little nicotinic acid 
in their livers and muscles. The addition of nicotinic 
acid or of tryptophan improved growth and the stor- 
age of nicotinic acid only slightly. The feeding of 
the amino acid threonine caused a marked depression 
in growth but not in nicotinic acid storage. When 
either nicotinic acid or tryptophan was fed in con 
junction with the threonine-supplemented ration, 
normal growth and storage of nicotinic acid resulted ; 
the feeding of tryptophan caused a markedly greate: 
storage of nicotinic acid in the liver than did nicotinic 
acid, a stock ration, or a 20 per cent casein ration 
The amino acids valine, histidine, and phenylalanine 
did not inhibit growth on the basal ration or promote 
normal growth when fed in conjunction with nico- 
tinie acid or tryptophan. 


Caloric restriction and protein metabolism in the 
growing mouse, 1). K. BossHarpt, W. J. Pau, Kk. 
O’Douerty, and R. H. BaArNgs. ./. Nutrition 36, 
No. 6 (Dee. 1948), pp. 773-784. 

These studies investigate the growth-promoting 
effects of fat, carbohydrate, and protein. All were 
conducted on growing mice receiving caloric intakes 
below the minimum level of optimum utilization. 

Under these conditions of caloric restriction were 
observed: (1) decreased growth rate, (2) decreased 
efficiency of protein and calorie utilization for 
growth, and (3) decreased energy expenditure. 

Kixtra dietary protein caused increased growth to 
approximately the same extent in mice receiving an 
adequate caloric intake or a caloric intake restricted 
to about one-half the adequate level. 

With low caloric intakes, extra calories supplied as 
protein caused much greater growth response than 
equivalent calories as fat or carbohydrate. 

When all diets contained some fat, carbohydrate, 
and protein, the fat and carbohydrate were equal in 
their protein-sparing effect. 
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Housing 


Contributed by HeLen KE. McCuL.LouGa 
University of Illinois 


What’s going on in home building. § Practical 

Builder 14, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), p. 124. 

Practical Builder editors in completing an interest - 
ing swing around the country find there are some 
developments that bear watching. In California, 
subcontractors are now out looking for business and 
have started to cut their bids, in some instances as 
much as 25 to 30 per cent. Generally, the produc- 
tivity and supply of subcontractors and their labor 
are increasing in all sections. A builder in Texas 
recently inserted a newspaper ad for labor and got 
171 replies. In practically all metropolitan areas, 
houses in the price range of $13,000 and up are await- 


ing buyers. 


What you need to know about dishwashers. = //ows 

Beautiful 19, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 82, 121. 

It is estimated that during her married life the 
average woman will wash and dry two and one-half 
million dishes, or 370 tons, and she will spend 10,000 
hours doing it. A mechanical dishwasher may 
reduce this time up to 80 per cent. 

The complete dishwasher-disposer sink averages 
18 inches long, 25 inches deep, and 36 inches high. 
Dishwasher cabinets average 25 inches square. 
Some open at the top, some at the front. Most dish 
washers operate on alternating current only and 
may be connected to a suitable branch circuit from 
the house lighting system. Connections must be 
made with both hot and cold water supply. <A 
water temperature of 140° to 160° F is necessary, and 
the amount of water varies from four to eight gallons 
for each complete washing and rinsing. Special 
detergents are needed, and instructions for the 
amount— one teaspoonful to one tablespoonful— are 
included with the machine. Automatic dishwashers 
wash, rinse, dry the dishes, and turn themselves off. 
With the nonautomatic type, controls must be 
turned by hand. In most makes, the cycle takes 
about 30 minutes. 

Most dishwashers will hold a service for six. 
(‘apacity is important, since more than one load per 
meal is uneconomical. For a small family, once-a- 
day washing is recommended, with dishes stored in 
the washer before and after use. Pots and pans 
may be washed mechanically, usually in a separate 
load, unless foods are stuck or burned on. 

Installation costs vary widely—$10 to $235. It 
has been estimated that, excluding labor, washing 
dishes by hand costs $2.46 a month, by machine, 
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$3.48. Since only one-fifth as much time is needed 
with a dishwasher, if labor cost is considered over a 
period of time, the dishwasher is cheaper. 


What you need to know about garbage disposers. 
House Beautiful 19, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 83, 84, 
140. 

A garbage grinder which devours everything 
except metal, glass, string, and rubber may be in- 
stalled in any kitchen. Most disposers operate on 
alternating current only; wiring depends on indi- 
vidual conditions. A connection to the sink drain 
pipe is needed, and the drain must be lower than 
the outlet of the disposer. The scouring action of 
ground-up food prevents clogging and makes the 
disposer self-cleaning. With a septic tank, a disposer 
adds about 50 per cent to the load of the tank, which 
necessitates cleaning the tank twice as often. 

There are 14 different makes and two general 
types of garbage disposers. In general, their opera- 
tion is very simple. Installation costs vary from 
$10 to $185, and operation costs average about $6 
per year, including capitalization of the original cost. 
Municipal ordinances in some cities forbid the in- 


stallation of disposers. 


FHA Profits before housing, A. Sreineerc. The 

Nation 168, No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1949), p. 11. 

When the FHA was created in 1934, its chief 
function was to encourage banks to begin taking 
mortgages again. Housing got a tremendous fillip 
from FHA, but once the mortgage market was 
stimulated, FHA took no further steps. Holding 
fast to its immediate objective, it lost sight of the 
goal—-to bring better and lower-cost housing to the 
people. Today it is still operating in that same 
narrow dimension. Whereas it originally stimu- 
lated the general mortgage field, now it is restricting 
its insurance to the highest class mortgages, those 
with the least risk involved. For this reason, the 
housing program of the 8lst Congress, if it is tied 
to the FHA, is doomed to failure. 

There are many reasons why FHA now actually 
obstructs low-cost housing. It has become the 
largest single investor in real estate in the entire 
country ; it is a big money maker; its field offices have 
too much authority ; its policy-determining personnel 
have stayed too long in their posts; to show a profit 
has become its mania. FHA opposes the novel 
and untried, such as prefabrication, because it 
represents risk. The housing industry, in reality 
a pioneer industry, has thousands of new materials, 
methods, and techniques ready for use. Mass 
production awaits the green light 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Norma Gress 
Michigan State College 


Small things make a big difference, J. A. Bana. 

Modern Hosp. 72, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 96-97. 

A major problem of all hospital administrators is 
food, the silent octopus which takes 25 per cent of 
the hospital budget. 

J. A. Blaha of the Lockport (New York) Hospital 
explains its successful solution to this problem 
through a threefold program of: (1) selective menu 
for all patients (Patients as a rule selected cheaper 
items, were satisfied with smaller servings, and 
wasted considerably less food.); (2) nourishment- 
cart service twice daily; (3) dinner meal changed 
from noon to evening, which received favorable re- 
action from both patients and employees. 


Aptitude-tested workers boost pretzel output, J. L. 
Dootey. Food Ind. 20, No. 12 (Dec. 1948), pp. 
82-83. 

Increased efficiency bringing 15 per cent higher 
production, improved morale among the workers, 
and reduced absenteeism were the direct results when 
recently a pretzel manufacturing company installed 
a vocational aptitude testing system. A check is 
provided on the capabilities of both present workers 
and job applicants. This company recognized the 
need for new efficiency to meet the high costs and 
adopted a system which has made it possible to meet 
standards of production. 


Fire flashes, T. Tram. Am. Restaurant Mag. 33, 

No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 60-61. 

If your restaurant were badly damaged by fire 
tomorrow, you would get plenty of free publicity but 
unfortunately the kind that usually causes a big loss 
in business. It is necessary for a restaurant to take 
every possible precaution against fire, and precau- 
tions must never be relaxed. To insure the best 
protection, the premises should be surveyed by a 
competent engineer who can determine what hazards 
require elimination or correction, what detection 
methods are best suited, and what are the proper 
quantities and locations of fire-fighting equipment. 
The principal causes of restaurant fires are: burning 
grease, careless smoking, defective heating equip- 
ment, and faulty electric wiring. 


Give terry towels good care ; they’ll repay with wear. 
Inst. Mag. 24, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 1, 34-37. 
Each week of added life for linens beyond their 
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present span of use means a considerable saving 
where linens are bought and replenished on an insti- 
tutional scale. An organization spending $5,200 per 
year on these supplies will have $100 for each week 
which careful purchase and upkeep add to their use- 
ful lives. One of the large items in hotel linens is 
the terry towel. 

The chief function of the terry cloth has always 
been the efficient absorption of water. ‘To accom- 
plish this absorption, its surface is covered with a 
pile—small, uncut loops of yarn. In determining 
the quality of a towel, these elements must be con- 
sidered : grade of cotton that goes into it, the loose- 
ness or tightness of the weave, the closeness of loops, 
the workmanship of details such as hem and selvage, 
and the color and design. 
Institutions lead in building. J/nst. Jag. 24, No. 2 

(Feb. 1948), pp. 1, 10. 

Institutional construction is heading for a new 
high in 1949. 
pitals and schools, and extensive additions and re- 


Broad-seale new construction of hos- 


modeling in all other segments combine to emphasize 
the point that institutions are “keeping pace with 
America” in providing facilities for an expanded 
national economy which relies heavily upon institu- 
tions for essential services. 

The big building program requires, in addition to 
vast quantities of materials and equipment of many 
types, the services of skilled building specialists. In 
this respect, the institutional field is fortunate in 
having available to it a large group of highly quali 
fied architects. who specialize in institutional con- 


struction, 


Control of quality and cost begins in the field, ('. lt. 
Havicuorst. Food Ind. 20, No. 12 (Dec. 1948 
pp. 71-72. 

Agricultural research and engineering, as well as 
good marketing practices, are responsible for the 
growth of the giant Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
operator of the largest fruit cannery in the world. 
The Company now grows and processes approx 
mately 80 per cent of the nation’s canned pineapple 
supply. 

The growing consumer demand for this fruit has 
been satisfied by the acquisition and development of 
new pineapple land and by significantly increasing 
the yield of fruit per acre. The average plant popu- 
lation has increased greatly. In some areas, it has 
now reached 17,500 plants per acre. This increase 
is possible only because of the advances in prepara- 
tion of the soil, plant genetics and selection, plant- 
ing, cultivation, insect control, and harvesting. 
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Social Welfare and 
Publie Health 


Contributed by Marrua PorcieTer 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Isolation of poliomyelitis virus from single species 
of flies collected during an urban epidemic, |. 
L. Metnick. Am... Hyg. 49, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), 
pp. 8-16. 

In an attempt to determine possible correlations 
between species of flies and poliomyelitis, over 93,000 
flies trapped at random in an urban area during an 
epidemic were identified and examined for polio- 
myelitis virus. Monkeys were used as test animals 
for the virus. The common housefly (J/usca 
domestica) and six other species were identified and 
studied. .Wusca domestica, which constituted only 
3 per cent of the total fly population, was found to 
carry the.virus during the later stages of the epi- 
demic. Other species were found to be carrying 


the virus at various stages of the epidemic. 


Vitamins and hormones in nutrition: V. Emotional 
upset and trauma, 8. IF. Sieve, MD. Am. J. 
Digestive Diseases 16, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 14-25. 
This last in a series of articles on factors in nu- 

tritional disturbance and its treatment deals with 

emotional upset and trauma as etiological factors 
in nutritional disorders. A disturbed emotional 
state may result in loss of appetite and weight, 
hormone dyscrasia, and nutritional imbalance. 

These patients have sometimes been mislabeled 

“neurotic” without any attempt being made to 

help them. A temporary emotional upset may lead 

to significant physical changes. Sixty-five cases 
of malnutrition out of 200 were traced to emotional 
upset or trauma. Individual cases are described. 

Correction of emotional instability, recovery from 

the trauma, and vitamin and hormone therapy 

are essential to restoration of physiological balance. 

The miracle of PABA, J. A. Brusse.. Hyge ia 27, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 108-109, 138. 

The richettsial diseases (typhus fever, Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, and others) due to microor- 
ganisms known as richettsiae are known all over the 
world. Man’s relentless campaign against this 
group of deadly enemies has brought about a bril- 
liant victory. These diseases are transmitted to 
man by ticks, lice, fleas, and mites, from the hosts, 
which may be rodents, dogs, goats, or other small 


animals. Symptoms in general are headache, pains 
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in back and legs, chills and fever, nausea, rash, 
rapid pulse, delirium, and coma. Sulfa drugs proved 
to be worse than no medication at all. This led 
doctors to try para-aminobenzoic acid. Eighty 
per cent of treated infected mice survived, while 
only 20 per cent of the untreated infected animals 
lived. After more animal experiments, the treat- 
ment was tried on human typhus patients in Cairo, 
with equal success. The vitamin is given by mouth, 
together with sodium bicarbonate to combat 


nausea. 


The ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no”’ of nutrition and natural re- 
sistance to infectious disease, H. A. Scuneiper. 
Am. J. Public Health 39, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 
57-00. 

“Can the food we eat affect our resistance to in- 
fectious disease?”’? Some species of animals are 
naturally resistant to certain diseases, but within a 
species there may exist great individual differences 
in susceptibility to an organism generally pathogenic 
for the given host species. This variation may be 
due to either (1) genetic or (2) environmental 
causes. Diet is an environmental agent. This 
study disclosed a dietary factor in whole wheat 
(located in the germ) which protected mice against 
typhoid. The author believes that this is probably 
a new nutritional factor, since it is not replaceable 
by any of the nutrients thus far recognized, including 
all the known vitamins. Further work is being con- 
tinued in isolating and identifying the new factor. 


A community program for the control of rheumatic 
fever, S. C. Grirriru, MD. Am. J. Public 
Health 39, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 61-65. 

A plan is presented for community action in the 
control of rheumatic fever, one of the leading causes 
(among diseases) of death in the age group 5 to 19. 
It incapacitates and limits the earning power of 
many thousands during the prime of life. 

The control and treatment of this disease requires 
the co-operation of physicians, parents, teachers, 
social workers, and nurses. Such a community 
program was carried out (in 1946 and 1947) in a 
community in San Bernardino County, California. 
A diagnostic clinic was organized. Every school 
child from 6 to 12 years old was examined. All 

Public health 


nurses visited the homes of both private cases and 


cases found received treatment. 


those getting free care. All parents of cases were 
interviewed by physicians in the clinic and received 
instructions in the care of their rheumatic children. 
Of the 3,840 children observed, about 2.5 per cent 


per year were found to be rheumatic. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsgorrge RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


New universal wear tester for textiles. Rayon & 
Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 53, 54. 
A new textile wear tester, developed in the 
Quartermaster Textile Materials Engineering Lab- 
oratory, was announced by the Department of the 
Army. The new device can be used to produce the 
three major actions of fabric abrasion—flat, edge, 
and flex abrasion. Recent Quartermaster studies 
of salvaged end items, showing that physical deteri- 
oration of textiles can be characterized as approxi- 
mately 30 per cent flat or plane abrasion, 20 per 
cent edge abrasion, 20 per cent flex abrasion, and 
30 per cent other physical and chemical actions, 
indicated the necessity for a testing machine which 
would take into consideration all three major actions. 
The introduction of this instrument for deter- 
mining wear resistance is part of a Quartermaster 
Corps long-range program in the study of how to 
reduce costs of textiles procured for the Army and 
how to lower requirements for textiles in time of 
emergency by designing them for longer wear. 


World roundup shows growth in self-sufficiency. 
Textile World 99, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 108 
111+. 

A startling increase in textile self-sufficiency in all 
quarters of the globe is indicated in the roundup 
from 30 different countries, gathered for Textile 
World by McGraw-Hill world news specialists in 
observing and reporting industrial and economic 
conditions. The trend is to make each nation, to 
a substantial degree, independent of others for its 
textiles, and may lead to eventual choking off of 
international textile trade. Textile raw materials 
may soon be the last remaining textile item inter- 
changed among nations. 

The article includes a table of world position of 
textiles in 1948 and a report from each of the 30 
countries. 


U. S. Testing establishes Paris bulletin service. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), 
p. 67. 

Mrs. Breen L. Wright, former editor of Testing 
League Bulletin of the U.S. Testing Co., Ine., is in 
Paris to establish a Paris bulletin service for the 
Company. These Paris bulletins, available on a 
monthly-fee basis, will bring to American industry 
direct observations on manufacturing, quality con- 
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trol, marketing, advertising, and selling of French 
products. 


Progress of rayon and Fortisan in surgery, W. 
SCHWEISHEIMER. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 68-69. 

Rayon is “an ideal surgical dressing for surface 
wounds” in the opinion of Dr. Neal Owens, division 
of plastic surgery, Tulane University, after several 
years of experimentation. Rayon fulfills the phys- 
iological requirements for an ideal material to be 
placed in immediate contact with a surface wound: 
it permits adequate drainage; reduces the friction 
with the wound to a minimum; prevents capillary 
invasion as a result of the fineness of the weave ; and 
reflects a great reduction of pain and bleeding when 
dressings are changed. 

For medical uses, Fortisan is being used for high 
compression bandaging employed in the treatment 
of serious burns on the human body. The U. 8. 
Naval Hospital, Mare Island, California, uses 
Fortisan as a laminate in the manufacture of arti 
ficial limbs. Fortisan has made excellent sutures 
because of its fineness, strength, and silk-like 


smoothness. 


Stone Age Man first to use threads, R. T. Krorr 
Notion & Novelty Rev. 66, No. 5 (Jan. 1949), pp. 
87, 142-143. 

“Yesterday” in the thread industry turns back 
the pages of history about 25,000 years to the Stone 
Age. The Stone Age Man used thorns and twigs 
to join together the pelts which he wore. In more 
advanced circles at the time, the joining was 
achieved by using long vegetable fibers, probably 
unprocessed flax, sewn with the aid of a fishbone 
needle, and by cross-tying with bundles of fur, 
probably a form of wool. 

When this Stone Age Man began to feel the need 
for a much better thread to join his pelts, he began 
one of the most important research projects in 
textile history, which resulted in the twisting to 
gether of fibers to form athread. This is considered 
one of the first great inventions in history. While 
linen and wool probably have undisputed claims 
to being the earliest of threads, it was not too long 
thereafter that man learned to twist together other 
fibers. We have evidence going back more than 
5000 years in India of threads made from cotton. 
Chinese history tells us that about 4700 years ago, 
royal research gave us our first silk thread. There 
is evidence that the Chinese and Egyptians used 
ramie to make threads as far back as 3500 years 


ago. 





























News Notes 





LOUISIANA 


Louisiana College. Mara McBee is on leave for 
study and research at Louisiana State University. 

Joyce M. Morgan is teaching a course in diet 
therapy as a service to the Louisiana College Col- 
legiate School of Nursing. 

Heather Kelly of Cambridge, England, and Yuriko 
Suishi of Tahoe, Hawaii, will be among this year’s 
graduates. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. The home eco- 
staff three-month of 
morning radio programs on housing, fashions, home 


nomics conducted a series 
management and equipment, foods, and stories for 
children. 

Ruth Richardson will teach at the summer session 
of Colorado A and M College. 

Louisiana State University. 
student groups on marriage were conducted at the 
University by Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall and Henry 
A. Bowman from March 7 to 11. 

The Southern Council on Family Relations held 
Dr. Duvall 


Conferences with 


its annual meeting on March 11 and 12. 
led the evening meeting on the family. 

The home economics department is co-operating 
the orientation program for Latin- 
American July 4 to August 15. 
(sertrude Daniels, director of community programs 
in New New Jersey, and Elizabeth 
Tucker of the faculty will be the program leaders. 

Three 3-week workshops will be held during the 


with summer 


students from 


Brunswick, 


summer session: on concepts, methods, use of films; 
on evaluation of techniques in group relationships; 
and on behavior of young children. 

Northwestern State College. 
education were discussed by parish home economics 


Trends in marriage 


teachers at a conference on marriage and the family 
held at the College on March 9 and 10 for students. 
‘Peace in the Home’”’ was discussed at an open meet- 
ing by Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall. 
Southeastern Louisiana College. 
fronting Graduates in the Field of Home Economics”’ 


‘*Problems Con- 


were emphasized at the College Teachers Conference 


at the College on March 4 and 5. Marie Louise 


Comeaux of Southwestern Louisiana Institute was 
program chairman, and Lela Tomlinson of North- 
western State College was leader of the symposium. 

State Department of Education. \ 


study of teacher certification includes the following 


state-wide 


NOL 
2do0 


committee to outline requirements desirable for 
home economics teachers: Marie Louise Comeaux, 
Pauline Cunningham, Mrs. Ruby Dunckelman, 
Mrs. Eloise 8. Watkins, Clyde Mobley (consultant ), 
and R. W. Magee (chairman). 

Participation in the 1948—49 school lunch program 
is 101 per cent greater than that last year. Eighteen 
of the state’s 64 parishes have full-time school lunch 
supervisors. Evelyn Terrell is supervisor of the 
school lunch section; Mrs. Margy Campbell is ad- 
ministrative assistant; and Gladys McCartney is 
area supervisor. 

A nutrition education program aimed to reach 
individuals all levels initiated 
Many schools have undertaken a food habit survey 


at was this year. 


to determine needs. 


MARYLAND 

Home Economics Association. 
land Cookery, the collection of Maryland recipes being 
sold by the Association for the AHEA’s Permanent 


Copies of Mary- 


Headquarters Fund, may still be ordered from Mrs. 
Klizabeth Reitze, 106 Forest Drive, Catonsville 28. 
Maryland. The cost is $2.25. 

Hood College. Under the direction of 


Cunningham, the home economics students have 


Roberta 


been giving 15-minute radio broadcasts dealing with 
“Foods, Fads, and Fallacies.”” Students in nutri- 
tion have been writing a weekly column entitled 
“Did You Know?” for the Frederick News. 
University of Maryland. ‘Iwenty-four men 
enrolled this year in the College of Home Economics. 


are 


Their interests lie in textiles, practical art, institution 
management, and food service. 

Three summer workshops are to be held on the 
campus: one for executive housekeepers; one for 
the school lunch group; and one on clothing con- 
struction. 

Extension Service. 
been planned for home demonstration agents in 


District training schools have 


clothing, home furnishings, home management, and 
foods and nutrition. The first was held at College 
Park on February 15 for agents in southern Mary- 
land. The county and home demonstration agents 
plan to hold similar schools in their respective coun- 
ties for freezer locker owners and anyone interested 
in preparation of products to be frozen. 

‘“Today’s Home Builds Tomorrow’s World” will 
be the theme of Maryland’s celebration of National 
Home Demonstration Week, May | to 7. 

The Twenty-third Annual Rural Women’s Short 
Course will be held at the University of Maryland 
from June 13 to 18. 

Maryland Vocational Association. 
the Problems and Possibilities of 
nomics in the Life Adjustment 


‘Presentation 


ot Home Kco- 


Program’? was the 
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subject of a panel discussion arranged for the home 
economics section during the April 9 vocational 
education leadership meeting at State Teachers 
College, Towson. Evelyn F. Miller, Allegany 
County supervisor, was moderator, and the follow- 
ing participated: Berenice Mallory, Nellie 8. 
Buckey, Rachel E. Boyd, and Mrs. Anormallee M. 
Way. 

Baltimore. Edna M. Engle, principal of the 
Clara Barton Vocational High School for Girls and 
coauthor of the Engle-Stenquist Home Economics 
Tests, died in Baltimore on January 27. For several 
years she was assistant supervisor of home economics 
in Baltimore. 

Clothing Construction Workshops. Mrs. dna 
Bryte Bishop conducted a two-day follow-up clinic 
in January at Fort Hill High School in Cumberland 
for the group of teachers from eight counties who 
attended her ten-day clothing construction work- 
shop there in June 1948. She was consultant at a 
two-day meeting at the Westminster High School 
in Carroll County on February 18 and 19 for teachers 
from ten counties, students and faculty members at 
Hood and Western Maryland Colleges, and home 
demonstration agents. From June 27 to July 9 
she will conduct a ten-day workshop for teachers at 
the University of Maryland and from July 11 to 
July 22, a ten-day workshop at Morgan College for 
teachers in Negro high schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Home Economics Association. ‘The Association’s 
recruiting committee, under the chairmanship of 
M. Catherine Starr of Simmons College, has made 
available the services of speakers to all superinten- 
dents and guidance directors in Massachusetts high 
schools. The program offered to these assemblies 
is entitled ““Your Daughter’s Career.” 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. ‘‘Are You the Problem or the Answer”’ was the 
title of the talk on family relations in the world by 
F. Alexander Magown of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at the December 15 meeting. 

At an all-day meeting at Simmons College on 
January 15, Marjorie M. Heseltine of the Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency, discussed ‘‘The 
High Lights in Home Economics.” 

At the afternoon session, textiles were discussed by 
Edward R. Schwarz of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; nutrition, by Helen Mitchell of the 
University of Massachusetts; and foods, by Robert 
Harris of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“The Home Economist and the Family”? was the 
subject of a panel discussion at the March 16 meet- 


ing, which was in charge of the school lunch section. 
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Mrs. Claire W. Kallock of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, was in charge of the program. 

“Design for Everyday Living” and ‘‘Art in Home 
Economics” are to be the themes of the annual 
spring meeting on May 14 at Regis College. 

Worcester County Home Economics Association. 
Dorothea Nicoll, chief nutritionist for the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health, spoke at the 
December meeting on ‘““What’s New in Nutrition.” 
The Association has nine new members. 

Framingham State Teachers College. 
French retired on November 20 as head of the house- 
hold arts department. She is living in West Med- 


Lucile 


ford. 

Simmons College. Sally Larkin Erath has been 
appointed associate in advertising in the School of 
Business. 

Cambridge. Hazel Munsell of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was in Guatemala this 
winter in connection with studies on nutrition and 
food habits. 


MICHIGAN 


Home Economics Association. Speakers at the 
Association’s convention on April 22 and 23. in 
Grand Rapids included Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall 
of the National Council on Family Relations; Day 
Monroe of Topeka, Kansas, who discussed ‘De- 
velopments on the Consumer Front’; Everett 
srown, design co-ordinator of the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Maker’s Guild; and Irma Gross of 
Michigan State College, who gave “Glimpses of 
South America,” based on her three-month tour 
there this past winter. 

Special recognition was given to Ruth Freegard, 
who has served as state supervisor and chief of the 
division of home economics in the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for 25 years, and to Mary 
I. Barber, who was director of home economics at the 
Kellogg Company for the same length of time. 

Michigan State College. \ drive by students and 
faculty for contributions to the AHEA Permanent 
Headquarters Fund was climaxed by a tea on March 
9. The money will be given as the “Dean Dye 
Fund.” 

Foreign home economics students on the campus 
include three from China, two from India, and one 
from New Zealand. 

The “Alumnae Day” program on May 14 for 
home economics graduates in Lansing and vicinity 
will include tours of the campus, luncheon in the 
recently completed cafeteria in the Union Building, 
and talks by the home economics staff on present 


research and the teaching program. 
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Michigan State Normal College. On May 19 to 
21 the College will celebrate the centennial of the 
official Act of the State Legislature of 1849 authoriz- 
ing the organization of the first teachers’ college 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. The program 
will include speakers prominent in the field of educa- 
tion and the inauguration of Dr. Eugene B. Elliott 
as the twelfth president of the College. 

Northern Michigan College of Education. The 
Marquette area of the Home Economics Curriculum 
Committee held a luncheon meeting at the College on 
February 12. Alice Smith of the State Department 
of Health was guest speaker, and Mrs. Maryjene 
Richardson was chairman of the meeting, which was 
devoted to problems of teaching nutrition. 

Western Michigan College of Education. ‘The 
home economics department expects to move into 
a modern, up-to-date building in September 1949. 


MINNESOTA 


Home Economics Association. ‘Keeping Up-to- 
date in Home Economics” was the theme of the 
Homemakers Field Day sponsored by the Associa- 
tion on April 2. The Future Homemakers of 
America were guests during the afternoon meeting. 
Speakers discussed such subjects as ‘“‘What’s New 
in Food” and ‘What’s New in Styles.”’ Harriet 
and Vetta Goldstein were the guests of honor. 
Foreign home economics students attending the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota came in native costume. 

Ann Krost has had charge of a project to supply 
sewing and craft supplies to schools for Indian 
children in the northern part of the state. Response 
to the pleas for supplies sent out in October was 
generous. 

The Twin City HEI B’s held guest night on Feb- 
ruary 10 at Stouffer’s Restaurant in Minneapolis. 
Husbands, friends, and relatives were welcomed, and 
Mrs. Arthur Stewart presented high lights of what’s 
happening on Broadway. 

St. Catherine’s College. On May 12 the students 
in the home economics department presented a 
style show during the convocation period at which 
they modeled dresses they had made. A discussion 
of careers in home economics followed. 

University of Minnesota. Work on the new home 
economics curriculum bulletin for Minnesota high 
schools was continued in a two-day session of the 
state curriculum committee at University Farm, St. 
Paul, on January 6 and 7 under the cochairmanship 
of Aura Keever, state supervisor of home economics, 
and Ella J. Rose. Materials prepared by home eco- 
nomics teachers working in sectional groups in the 
state have been sent to the committee for use in this 
bulletin. 
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Helen Ludwig, now with the Ayres Department 
Store of Indianapolis, will return to the University 
in the fall as a member of the related art staff. 

Harriet and Vetta Goldstein expect to retire from 
the home economics faculty on July 1. 

Bergit Orud, a Norwegian home economics teacher 
who has come to the United States for six months 
to study home economics in this country on a news- 
paper scholarship, visited the University, St. Olaf 
College, and the Pillsbury and Gold Medal test 
kitchens while in Minnesota. She is especially in- 
terested in household equipment. 

Extension Service. The new home demonstra- 
tion agents attended a special school from March 22 
to 25 for instruction in procedures and policies by 
the home demonstration supervisors; on food pres- 
ervation by the nutrition specialists; and on farm 
housing by the home management specialist. 

All home demonstration agents will join with other 
extension agents in May in participating in Leader- 
ship Training Institutes. 

Ada Todnem, agent in Pipestone County, will 
conduct a series of training schools for home agents 
in May to help them meet requests of their program- 
planning committees for a unit in handicraft. 

Adaline Snellman, formerly of Watonwan County, 
has been serving as home demonstration agent-at- 
large since December. 

Elizabeth Burr, home demonstration agent and 
chairman of the Minnesota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation’s consumer interest committee, is president 
of the Minnesota Home Demonstration Agents 
Association. 


MISSOURI 


Program for Veterans’ Wives. The adult educa- 
tion and extension service of the University of 
Missouri has added a new service to make the over- 
all training program for the families of veterans 
on farms more complete and effective. This new 
service, designed for the veteran’s wife, teaches better 
homemaking practices and offers counseling in 
family life problems. Since the beginning in July 
1947, more than 600 wives have enrolled in these 
groups, located at various places over the state 
where the institutional farm training program is 
sponsored by the University of Missouri. The size 
of the group varies from 15 to 35. Meetings are 
held in the local high school. Mary Lee Trask and 
Opal C. Arnold spend their entire time working with 
these groups. 

Farmers Home Administration. Mary L. John- 
son, state home management specialist, is on leave. 

During January, Opal O’Briant and Mrs. Grace 
Hansen helped FHA farm ownership families with 
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their summarizations of the year’s records, yearly 
inventories, and financial statements*and with farm 
and home plans for 1949. At annual meetings of 
borrower families, Miss O’Briant and Mrs. Hansen 
assisted in the discussion of the four phases of home 
management being stressed this year. 

St. Joseph. During the current year, the St. 
Joseph Professional Home Economics Club has had 
a series of educational programs. These have in- 
cluded recordings on the recruiting program for 
home economics, a film on the story of sterling silver, 
and study of a Christmas painting. 


MONTANA 


Home Economics Association. ‘Progress Toward 
Improved Family Life’ was the theme of the Associ- 
ation’s annual meeting in Great Falls on February 
25 and 26. Bessie McClelland assumed the office 
of president; Mildred Leigh was elected councilor’s 
alternate; and Gale Ueland, secretary. 

Montana State College. At the meeting of the 
National Woolgrowers Association in Missoula on 
January 3, Montana State College home economics 
students placed first, second, and third in the dress 
design contest. 

Beth Peterson of E. I. du Pont de Nemours «& 
Company was a campus visitor from February 28 to 
March 4. She gave illustrated talks on textiles to 
home economics students at the College and before 
high school and adult education groups. 

Mrs. Eva Scully, state supervisor in Arizona, will 
be at the College from July 20 to August 5 to con- 
duct a workshop in curriculum development for 
Montana high school home economics teachers. 

The home economics faculty and students are 
giving a series of five lecture-demonstrations to the 
women of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company’s 
employees club. The programs feature ,home man- 
agement, clothing renovation, food preparation, and 
party service. 

Bertha Clow was on leave during the winter quarter 
for a visit to Mexico and Guatemala. 

Four foreign students are registered in the home 
economics department: Mrs. Jositi C. Masand 
from India, who came with her husband, a mechanical 
engineering student; Lila Bos from Luxemburg, 
a Soroptomist Clubs fellow; and Despina Trianda- 
philides from Greece and Wan Cheng Chang from 
China, who are supported by a scholarship fund 
raised by the home economics club and faculty. 


NEVADA 
Home Economics Association. The southern 
branch was hostess for the state meeting in April. 
The western branch has had meetings in Sparks 
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and Stewart. At them, Mildred Huber, Association 
president, described how she has co-operated with 
the western states in making plans for the AHEA 
annual meeting in San Francisco in June. Miss 
Huber has worked -with the Las Vegas and Reno 
Chambers of Commerce, the president of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, and the State Highway Depart- 
ment in sending out literature to officers of the home 
economics associations in other states. This litera- 
ture tells in color of the many beauty spots in Nevada 
which should be a “must” on the itinerary of mem- 
bers who motor across the state en route to San 
Francisco. 

Mrs. Robert Baker has organized a homemakers 
group in Sparks and Reno. Such a group has been 
functioning in Carson City for several years under 
the guidance of Olive McCracken, who has now 
moved to California with her family. 

Extension Service. Margaret Griffin, director of 
the Nevada home demonstration agents, held a 
week’s conference in Reno for the agents in February. 
Mrs. Andrew C. Rice led the discussion of recent 
findings in nutrition. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Home Economics Association. The possibility 
of arranging a tour to some New Hampshire textile 
manufacturing plants for members of the Associa- 
tion and the advisability of having additional com- 
mittee members were discussed by the textiles 
and clothing committee at its luncheon meeting on 
December 4 in Manchester when Mary Donnelly 
was hostess. Each member of the committee was 
asked to send to the chairman, Margery L. Bessom 
of the University of New Hampshire, a list of film- 
strips and commercial demonstrators that might be 
assembled into a list to be made available to clothing 
teachers and extension personnel. 

University of New Hampshire. The department 
of home economics has been transferred from the 
College of Liberal Arts to the College of Agriculture. 
The department is composed of three branches: 
resident teaching, research, and extension. 

Conference of Critic Teachers. To make pos- 
sible more uniform practices in the supervision and 
management of student teachers, critic teachers in 
the fields of home economics, trade and industry, 
and distributive education met at Keene Teachers 
College on January 21 and 22. 

At the meeting of the home economics section, 
problems confronting critic teachers and student 
teachers were discussed. These included responsibil- 
ities of student teachers, personal appearance, dis- 
cipline, development of unit plans, and use of lesson 
plans. 
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The conference was the second of its kind for home 
economics teachers. 

State Nutrition Committee. Helen 
nutrition consultant with the State Department of 
Health, is the Committee’s new chairman. Verna 
Payson, state supervisor of home economics, is 


Hinman, 


secretary. 

Enforcement of the bread enrichment law and 
availability of dried milk for consumers were con- 
sidered at the March meeting. Dr. Fred W. Morse, 
Jr. of the states relations division of the U.S. Public 
Health Service attended this conference. 

Extension Service. The Extension Service is co- 
operating with the research division of the chemistry 
department of the University of New Hampshire on 
a study to determine the nutritive value of foods 
canned in New Hampshire. Coos, Cheshire, and 
Merrimack Counties have completed their collec- 
tions of canned goods and have distributed ques- 
tionnaires, 

Two extension projects— Shopping for Meat and 
Money-Saving Main Dishes— are acquainting New 
Hampshire homemakers with sources, costs, and 
value of protein in the diet. 

Beatrice Judkin, recently home demonstration 
agent in Merrimack County, became state home 
demonstration leader on March 1. Her head- 
quarters are at the University of New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Grete Rule is the new home demonstration 
agent in Cheshire County. She succeeds Margaret 
Reed, now working for her master’s degree. 

Helen Bjorkland, former county club agent in 
Vermont, is the new acting assistant state club 
leader in New Hampshire. She replaces Werneth 
Wilson, who was married in December to John 
Noyes, and is now living in Moorhead, Kentucky. 

Marion Davis, home demonstration agent in 
Sullivan County, was honored at the December 
meeting of the National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association in Chicago for her outstanding 
work. 

NEW YORK 

Home Economics Association. Eastern District. 
The district was hostess to the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association at a 
luncheon meeting on April 20. 

“Does the District Know What the Association 
Is Doing?” is to be the theme of the May meeting. 
Foreign students and vocational counselors have 
been invited to attend, and home economics seniors 
will be welcomed into the Association at this time. 

Southeastern District. Anna Banks of Brooklyn 
College, head of the recruitment program, meets 
with vocational guidance directors and home eco- 
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nomics teachers to tell them the values of home 
economics training for future careers. 

Southern District. The annual spring meeting and 
election of officers will be held on May 7 at Hotel 
Jefferson in Watkins Glen. Mrs. Marion Stocker of 
Cornell University and Dr. Robert Polson of Cor- 
nell’s Industry and Labor Relations School will be 
the speakers. 

The New York Association of Future Home- 
makers of America will join the Association for 
luncheon. 

Western District. Mrs. Winefred B. Loggans of 
the Kellogg Company was guest speaker at the 
district’s April 4 meeting. 

Mildred L. Sipp of the New York State College 
for Teachers at Buffalo will conduct the Betty lamp 
ceremony at which the June home economics grad- 
uating class of the College will be inducted into the 
Association. The girls will be welcomed into state 
membership by Edna P. Grampp, president-elect 
of the New York Home Economics Association. 

State Education Department. The State School 
Lunch Advisory Committee held its fifth annual 
conference in Albany on February 3. 

The Board of Regents recently appointed an 11- 
member council, made up primarily of lay people, 
for homemaking education to assist the State Educa- 
tion Department in considering changes in policies 
concerning the homemaking education program. 

Cornell University. Orrilla Wright, assistant state 
leader of home demonstration work, and Helen 
Moser, assistant professor of home economics educa- 
tion in the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, have gone to Germany. Miss Wright left 
on February 8 to help plan a program of homemaking 
extension work in the Northrhein-Westfalen area. 
Miss Moser left on March 1 to spend three months 
as an adviser for the Office of Military Government, 
U.§S., for Germany. Her work will concern home 
economics education in the Hesse area. 

Skidmore College. Skidmore’s home manage- 
ment house isnowahome. Mrs. Betty Boeve Watts 
(Skidmore ’35 and a graduate student at Cornell) 
with Betsy, aged nine, and Dick, seven, form the 
core of the family life. The five students who com- 
plete the family circle each semester have an oppor- 
tunity to observe the natural development of two 
healthy children. Unselfishness, understanding, 
graciousness, and co-operation are the ideals in the 
family setting upon which revolve the skills in 
management. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Department of Education. 
members representing the colleges in the state that 


Forty-two faculty 
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are training women in home economics met at 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, on 
February 19 to discuss problems relating to teacher- 
education and the high school program. 

Extension Service. Anna Merle Arrant, district 
home demonstration agent, will attend summer 
school for extension workers at the University of 
Wisconsin in July. 

Jane 8. McKimmon, pioneer in home demonstra- 
tion work in North Carolina, will be honored on the 
“Cavalcade of America” radio program on May 2 
during National Home Demonstration Week. 

The Extension Service is expanding its services 
in a 3-way co-operative program in order to make 
a greater contribution to the welfare of rural people. 
The three agencies co-operating are the State 
Health Commission, the Library Commission, and 
the Recreation Commission. 

Mrs. Virginia 8. Swain and Mrs. Corrine Grimsley, 
family relations specialists, are training leaders in 
99 out of the 100 counties in the state to carry 
the family life program to the family in these 
counties. 

Velma Beam, home demonstrationa gent in 
Hayesville, was married to J. Walter Moore in 
November. 

Farmers Home Administration. “One Acre of 
Spring Garden” is the slogan adopted by home man- 
agement supervisors in their work with FHA 
families. 

School Lunch Programs. Persons with college 
and high school background may receive college 
credit for the short courses in School Food Service 
to be given at the Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, in June and at North Carolina 
College for Negroes in August. Both courses will 
be conducted by the college staffs and state lunch- 
room supervisors. A four-year college course in 
School Food Service is also offered at these two 
colleges. 

Burlington. Ella Outland, home service represen- 
tative for the Duke Power Company, was married 
to W. W. Morrison on January 22. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. The home 
economics department held open house in January 
for all members of the Faculty Women’s Club and 
in April arranged a showing of styles designed, made, 
and modeled by clothing students. 

University of North Dakota. Alice Cockerill, a 
graduate of Stout Institute, is a new member of the 
textiles and clothing staff. 

A home economics open house, which will feature 
demonstrations from various departments and a 
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style show of garments made and designed by stu- 
dents of the clothing department, is scheduled for 
May 13. 

State Department of Vocational Education. Four 
district conferences for homemaking teachers were 
held in February and March under the direction of 
Christine Finlayson and Elizabeth K. Hull. Mrs. 
Katherine Bailey of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was guest leader and presented mate- 
rials on the selection, use, and care of electrical 
equipment. Major emphasis at the conferences was 
placed on evaluation of the curriculum guide which 
has been in use one year. 

Two-day workshops for home economists, spon- 
sored by the Department and the American Red 
Cross, were held in Minot and Bismarck in March. 
Refresher information on nutrition, house furnish- 
ing, electrical equipment and lighting, and clothing 
construction was presented in addition to a discus- 
sion of methods of teaching adults. 

State Health Department. Allene Small has been 
appointed nutritionist with the State Health De- 
partment in Bismarck. She succeeds Mrs. Esther 
Groff, who became a full-time homemaker and 
mother of a baby boy in November. 

Extension Service. Elizabeth Lorentz of Mann- 
heim, Germany, the young woman selected by the 
Office of Military Government, U. S., to receive the 
scholarship raised through contributions from North 
Dakota rural women, arrived in North Dakota on 
January 27. A home economist with experience in 
teaching and extension methods, Miss Lorentz is 
spending one term at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. The rest of her time will be spent visiting 
rural North Dakota communities, where she will be 
a guest of farm families and share in their work and 
activities. When she returns to Germany she ex- 
pects to finish work for her doctorate in agriculture 
and then resume teaching and extension work. Her 
time and itinerary are being planned by the North 
Dakota Extension Service. North Dakota women 
raised $3400 to pay Miss Lorentz’s expenses. 

Doris H. Evenson of Park River was elected presi- 
dent of the State Home Demonstration Extension 
Agents Association at its annual meeting. 

Farmers Home Administration. Mrs. Ella Mae 
Berdahl has returned to the Administration as state 
home management specialist after an absence of two 
years. 

Fargo. Mrs. Katharine Jensen Metzinger died on 
November 12, 1948. ‘The first home demonstration 
leader in the Montana Extension Service, Mrs. 
Metzinger had also been head of the home economics 
departments at North Dakota Agricultural College 
and at the University of Idaho. 
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pleases parents, too! 


Parents take warmly to home 
economics courses which give 
their children “zeros” in home 
freezing. 

The Farm and Home Freezer 
method of food preservation 
and storage has found itself a 
definite niche in homemaking. One and one-quarter 
million American families have installed Electric Farm 
and Home Freezers during the past three years. The 
nation’s homemakers have discovered that home freez- 
ing can mean a wider variety of fresh foods at all seasons 
of the year . . . time saved because of fewer shopping 
trips ... money saved on the budget by freezing home- 





grown products or foods pur- 
chased in season and frozen 
while plentiful and low priced. 

To the nation’s schools, these 
facts can mean only one thing— 
home economics students will 
want to learn about home freez- 
ing, along with canning and other food preservation methods! 

And to teach home freezing, your home economics 
laboratory needs several Electric Farm and Home Freez- 
ers. This presents no problem. Like the refrigerator, 
an Electric Farm and Home Freezer is easily and quickly 
installed. Get in touch with your local electric ser- 
vice company or appliance sales organizations. 


WHAT IS A FARM AND HOME FREEZER? 


“An Electric Farm and Home Freezer is the household type of low-temperature, mechanically 
refrigerated cabinet used exclusively for the freezing and/or storage of frozen food.” 


A FARM & HOME FREEZER ( 3 | 


Youre Wtjhe (HUST tre Mone Ecorunila Cguipnunle ' 


FARM AND HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC 
HOTPOINT «+ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER + KELVINATOR * NORGE + SANITARY + SCHAEFER 
SUB-ZERO + WESTINGHOUSE + WHITING 


ACE + ADMIRAL «+ 
GIBSON -+ 


BEN-HUR + BISHOP + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + 


SEEGER + STEINHORST «+ 


OF COURSE... IT’S ELECTRIC! 
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Betaine—how it functions in metabolism 


Research devoted to the improvement of poultry 
and animal rations has often shed new light on 
problems in human nutrition. 


Borden’s scientific studies in this field are per- 
tinent examples. Thirteen years ago Borden sci- 
entists received the Silver Medal Award of the 
A.M.A. for original investigations in the field of 
the vitamin B complex. This original work in the 
field of animal nutrition has long since found its 
place in the human food field. 


These original studies have been continued and 
extended in the Company’s research laboratories. 


As a result of recent studies on choline, methio- 
nine and betaine, the Company, some months ago, 
placed on the market a new poultry feed supple- 
ment containing betaine. It is the first time this 
nutrient has been used commercially. 


New Light on Important Nutrients 


Betaine, choline and methionine are compounds 
which supply labile methyl groups (CH:). These 
methyl groups are necessary to the living animal 
for a variety of purposes. Methylation is a fre- 
quent mechanism by which the body may detox- 
ify otherwise injurious substances. It is also in- 
volved in the formation of creatine, a compound 
essential to muscular energy. 


Choline and methionine perform other impor- 
tant functions in addition to methylation. In lim- 
ited amounts they are indispensable for the proper 
nutrition of poultry and certain animals. 


Animals fed diets with insufficient amounts of 
choline and methionine must distribute these fac- 
tors between the indispensable uses and meth- 
ylating requirements. A methionine deficiency 
shows up in limited growth, while a choline de- 
ficiency, even if only temporary, may lead to cer- 


tain degenerative disease conditions such as fatty 
livers, damaged kidneys, hypertension and arteri- 
osclerosis. 


How Betaine Functions in the Body 


Research by Borden scientists, and others doing 
parallel work, has shown that betaine can replace 
choline and methionine in the process of methyla- 
tion. This means that it can spare the latter two 
for their indispensable functions. There is also 
some evidence that betaine may help to form cho- 
line in the body. Betaine, as a methylating supple- 
ment, in large amounts unlike choline, seems to 
have no depressive effect on growth. 


Betaine is obtained by The Borden Company 
from a rich natural source, a by-product of sugar 
beet processing. This “crude betaine fraction of 
beet juice” is being used in poultry feed supple- 
ments to supply extra choline equivalent value in 
a convenient and economical way. Like whey sol- 
ubles and fish solubles, also pioneered by Borden, 
it is a carrier of important water soluble vitamins. 

Borden research with these nutritional elements 
is being continued and widened in the expectation 
that the results will contribute additional knowl- 
edge in the field of human nutrition. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Borden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF BIOLAC, 
MULL-SOY, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, BORDEN’S 
ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, CONDENSED MILK, 
HEMO, INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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you CAN BE SURE..IF ITS 


Westinghouse 


CONTINUOUS 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 
BRINGS BETTER 
LAUNDERING RESULTS 


Continuous research in all phases of present-day home 
laundering conditions is being conducted at the 
Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. In the In- 
stitute and in the Washability Laboratory, trained 
home economists are constantly testing and expert 
menting with new equipment, new fabrics, new soaps 
and detergents. Object of the research is to test new 
applications of the basic scientific principles which 
modern home laundering requires. In all cases, adapta- 
tion of these principles to home conditions as to 
today’s washables is of primary concern. 














SEE —eee EE eo 





~~ 
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TESTING COVERS WIDE SCOPE 
Tests of many kinds are run. A comparison between 
hand-washing and machine-washing results . . . check- 
ing of colortastness of garments . . . the range of 
water temperatures required by different fabrics and 
synthetics . . . satisfactory procedures for washing 
woolens, are only a few of the studies that have been 
made. At all times, each test is carried out under 
controlled conditions. 
For one entire summer, two identical sets of fabrics 
, were tested to determine the difference between dryer- 
dried materials and line-dried materials. 

Some of the findings of this tremendous research 
program have been helpful in the development of new 
and improved methods and products which contribute 
to better washing results. For instance, Westinghouse 
has worked with several fabric manufacturers in im- AUTOMATIC 
proving such things as colorfastness and construc- CLOTHES DRYER 
tion of materials, and in finding a special treatment WITH EXCLUSIVE 
for woolens which will make them safely washable. DRY-DIAL 


iyvwowannyt 














AVAILABLE LITERATURE 
So that teachers can have the most up-to-date launder- 
ing information, Westinghouse has prepared a refer- 
ence manual, ‘‘Home Laundering’’, which embodies “l “l 
results of the research. One copy is available to 5 FOR i REPLACEMENT PLAN 
teachers without charge. Additional copies are 5 
cents each, money to be enclosed with order. The 


manual is a by students’ Fact Folders which For School Appliances 


are furnished in limited quantities for classroom use. 





TEACHING AIDS AND FILM CATALOGS Assurance that school labs stay modern . . . that 
Another booklet advantageous to teachers in many teaching becomes easier .. . is guaranteed by the 
fields, is the ** Teaching Aids Catalog’. This catalog Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. You get 
explains and lists numerous booklets, charts and quality appliances — and each appliance is re- 
posters which can be used in the classroom placed yearly with a bright new model. Teaching 
he ‘‘ Sound Motion Picture and Slide Film Catalog’’ . . : : 

The “Sound A ¥ ae . v Catalog aids are also furnished. All this costs not a cent 

describes and lists films on such subjects as home . : oe 
more than the special low price of the origina] 


economics, electronics, radio, salesmanship and many 
others. It also explains materials which, in some 
instances, can be used to supplement different films. 
All films at no cost other than transportation. 


equipment. The investment pays off for years! 


For complete details, write The Home Economics Institute, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 450 E. 4th St., Mansfield, O. 
TO OBTAIN MANUALS AND CATALOGS 
Copies of all teaching material can be obtained by 
writing to the Home Economics Institute, Westing- 


house Electric Corporation, 450 East 4th Street, EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


— Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION - MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO 
GREETING YOU 


At Booth No. 95 
American Home 
Economics Association 
Convention 

San Francisco, Calif. 
June 28 to July 1 


Made 


The Greatest Taste in Chocolate! 







MASH 
RICE 
STRAIN 


With a FOLEY FOOD MILL 
for Extra FOOD SAVINGS 


POTATOES can be cooked with skins on, then mashed 
thru Food Mill without peeling! More servings, better 
flavor, more food value. 

















/ Retail 


$4.98 


APPLES for Sauce—just quarter, cook, mash thru 

Food Mill—no coring or peeling. 25% greater yield. 

TOMATOES, fruits, many vegetables can be mashed 

or strained without food loss of peeling. 

AVAILABLE at Better Dept. and Hdwe. Stores 
Name FOLEY FOLEY T.M. Reg. U.S.Pat.Off. 


SEND FOR PROFESSIONAL OFFER 
FOLEY MFG. CO., 3311-5 Sth 8, Mion. 


Please send ne offer ont ¢ Pel Food Mill. 
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Liberal Samples on Request 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT KALAMAZOO 99 MICHIGAN 
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NOT MASHED... 
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CRISP-CUT! That's what gives Dole Crushed 
Pineapple its inviting new look and finer flavor. 
Instead of being mashed or shredded, the 
pineapple is cut into tiny, juicy morsels by razor- 
edged knives. 


TO HOME MAKERS, crisp-cut means a better 
all round value in crushed pineapple. Delicious Regt 4 
to eat ‘‘as is:’ Better for recipes. The Dole crisp-cut 
process releases more bouquet and flavor...insures a more 
uniform drained weight. 





TO YOU, crisp-cut means a crushed pineapple that is ideal to discuss and 
feature in your professional work. The versatility of the new Dole Crushed can be 
demonstrated in salads, puddings, sauces, cakes, pies, conserves, 

frozen desserts, and with meats and seafood. . 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco 6, California 
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Making 
Housekeeping 
Easy 


By Dorothy Lois Abel 
Just Published! 


A complete, down-to-earth guide 
to simple, easy —and better — 
housekeeping for every woman 
who ever has to wash a dish, cook 
a meal, or wield a broom. A book 
that shows housekeeping can be 
a creative art. 313 pages. $2.75 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
HOUSE A HOME 


By KAY HARDY. A wise and 
entertaining book on how to “cre- 
ate” a home on a budget. It tells 
you what and where to buy, how 
much to pay and how to arrange 
it. It offers a wealth of time- 
tested, money-saving ideas, and 
gives full instruction on how to 
do many things. More than 300 
pictures. $4.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
APPAREL DESIGN 


By HARRIET PEPIN. For de- 
signers, students of design, home 
sewers, or professional buyers or 
stylists. Gives sound, practical in- 
sight into design theory and en- 
ables you to select or design 
clothes that have that extra pro- 
fessional touch. 300 illus. $5.00 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH 
LINK. The first written material 
to be assembled on this method 
of creating a costume on a form 
—preferred by many designers as 
the most successful way of devel- 
oping a dress design. Includes 
504 illustrations. $4.00 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS FREE! 


Fill out and send in the coupon below, or if 
you wish, you may use the ‘‘all-in-one"’ 
coupon at the back of this issue. 


= oe ee ee ee ee oe ee oe oe oe oe oe ee oe 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
Please send me the book(s) I have checked 
below for 10 days’ free examination on ap- 
proval. Ac the end of 10 days, I will remit 
the price, plus a few cents postage, or return 
the k(s) postpaid. (We pay postage on 
orders accompanied by remittance. Same re- 
turn privilege.) 


O' O02 O38 O 4 
MII ‘gessicusitishioncleisindigin a _ re 


Seen “\. Ae eiiiieaaiaiial 
City ei Zone — 
-. JHE- 549 
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OF HOME 


ECONOMICS 





May 1949 





WILL YOU BE THERE? 


American Home Economics 
Association 
40th 
Annual Meeting & Exhibit 





Civie Auditorium 


San Francisco, California 


June 28-July 1, 1949 


For hotel reservations, write 
directly to AHEA Housing Bu- 
reau, San Francisco Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau, 200 
Civic Auditorium. All requests 
must be accompanied by de- 
posit of $5.00 per person. 














CAREER PACKET 


Do your students find it difficult to se- 
lect the field of home economics for which 
they are best suited? Help them to 
plan a future that will “reap benefits” 


A revised Career Packet is now available contain 


ing much new material on opportunities in the field 
This packet will be useful in the classroom or for per 
sonal use in selecting a vocation. Order several sets 
today from AHEA headquarters. 


CAREER PACKET 


Home Economics Teaching As A Career 

Student Guide Book 

Reach For A Star 

Along The Home Economics Highway 

Your Career in Home Economics 

Your Career in Homemaking 

Your Career As A County Home Demon- 
stration Agent 

Your Career in Home Economics Research 

For You—A Career in Home Economics 


Opportunities in Home Economics 


Complete set $2.25; 10-24 sets $2.00 each; 25-49 
sets $1.85 each; 50 sets or more $1.75 each. 
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Teach todays students how to 








*KARO is a registered trade-mark of 
Corn Products Refining Co., N. Y. 





This luscious KARO* De Luxe Strawberry Chiffon Pie 
tastes as delicious made with frozen berries, as with 
those fresh from the vine. Seasonal fruits are becoming 
standard year-round fare in American households today. 
Fresh strawberries, raspberries, peaches...all fruits... 
retain their juicy natural goodness...have finer flavor, 
firmer texture and brighter, glossier color when frozen 
with KARO Syrup, sugar and water. 


Heres a manual for the teacher on (amiing and Freezing 


MATERIAL FOR THE STUDENT TOO! 


The latest word in “Finer Canned and Frozen Fruits”. 
New, up-to-the-minute manual just off the press. Packed 
with practical information on directions, tables and 
recipes for making and using canned and frozen fruits. 
It’s ideal material for your Home Economics classes. An 
invaluable aid to the teacher! Don’t miss it! Send for 


your FREE copy of this modern manual. Also specify 
number of student digests of the manual that you'll 
need for your class. 

Write to Home Service Department 4 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place « New York 4, New York 
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New! 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


By Mary Evans, T'eachers College, Columbia University 

This new text thoroughly develops the basic principles of clothing selection and of the design, 
construction, selection and care of textiles. Among its many features: 

@ Arranged in four parts to serve both as a text for courses in general home economics, or as a 
basic text for the major’s course in clothing and textiles. 

@ Assembles both modern and time-tested methods and procedures for designing and constructing 
clothing, emphasizing ‘“‘how-to-do-it.”’ 

@Provides information on the economics of clothing selection and care and on new developments 
in textiles, fibers and finishes. 

@ Includes suggested problems for class study and discussion, selected references for intensive study, 
and bibliographies. 

@ Over 300 line drawings and half-tone illustrations. 


640 pages 53” x 82” 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11,.N. Y. 


Be sure to visit our booth at the Home Economics Convention. 

















PERMANENT | THE LIFE OF 
HEADQUARTERS FUND ELLEN RICHARDS 


American Home Economics Association Carolyn Hunt brings the immortal organizor 
Insure the future of the AHEA by a gift now ora of the American Home Economics Associ 
bequest. ation back to life in her gripping biography 
Icontribute$ ______., Check enclosed. | of Ellen H. Richards. 

I pledge $__________ to be paid on or before | If you do not already own a copy, you will 


July 1, 1949. 
want to take advantage of our special 40th 

















Name ~_ — | “EA 
Anniversary offer of $1.00 per copy. 
Address ____ = — 
' Use form below in ordering 
: a c | _ 
CE ee | 
or 
I give and bequeath to the Permanent Headquarters AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 


ASSOCIATION 


Fund of the American Home Economics Associa- . SS* Lak 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 




















tion, Incorporated, the sum of oa ; 
dollars ($ ) ot Enclosed is (stamps, coin, check) for 
Kol copies of The Life of Ellen H. Richards 
Signed____ —_—_ a - at $1.00 per copy. 
Address ae". - — - —— - Name thse 
wr Please Print 
-o. Address 
Permanent Headquarters Fund = 
American Home Economics Association City Zone State 





700 Victor, Building. Washington 1, D. C. 
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Address 
City 


Also 


sence 


Nutritional Spotlight.” 


Manufacturers Institute, 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me 


copies of the 
new booklet entitled: *“‘Canned Foods in the Economic 
Spotlight.” 
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GOOD 


EXAMPLE: 


SPINACH PER PENNY 
Following average 
prices all based 
on solid edible 
portion 









provides significant data on 
meeting today’s living costs. 


FRESH 
SPINACH 


22¢ 


In these days of tight budgets, don’t people seeking 


your guidance often ask: “‘How can I give my family 


good meals at prices I can afford to pay?’ 





FROZEN 
SPINACH 


3f¢ 





Fruits and Vegetables in the four forms in which they are regularly 


marketed ... FRESH, FROZEN, in GLASS, and in CANS. 


The results of this comprehensive study on the 12 fruits and 


Lili 


vegetables boil down to this: Penny for penny, canned foods in 
fener al g 


SPINACH 
IN CANS 


(7 


e consumers more food for their money, as well as more 
nutritional values. 
in al 15 


Most foods an cans cost le SS than the Same foods 
—less than fresh foods—and far less than frozen foods. 





MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








booklet giving full details of Comparative Cost 
and Availability Study. Copies of previously 








published booklet, “Canned Foods in the Nutri- 
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1 copies of “Canned Foods in the 


*For full details see ‘Comparative Cost and Avail- 


ability of Canned, Glassed, Frozen, and Fresh 


Fruits and Vegetables” in the April, 1948 issue 
of the Journal of the American Dietetic Association. 


EATING AT LESS COST! 


@ Full-year field check by 19 Universities 
Ww 


Seeking the answer, 19 leading American universities conducted 
a 12-months’ research project—October, 1946 through September, 1947, 
SPINACH on the COST AND AVAILABILITY of 12 commonly used 
IN GLASS 











Consumer Products Division 
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PYREX WARE 


w STS” 


for classroom and demonstration use! 





Pyrex Ware Measures. Permanent red markings in 
ounces and fractions-of-cup. Easy to pour from. 
Quart size can be used with electric mixers. Heat- 
resistant, easy to wash. 








Pyrex Ware Individual Baking Dishes. Four handy 
sizes for every baking and serving need . . . for baking 
muffins, custards; for soups, cereals, salads. They 
stack conveniently. Can be sterilized. Handy for 
cafeteria and all tray service. 


Che ay 


soph : 
PYREX 
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Eight Weeks , 4 ome Economics 
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STUDY IN 


SUMMER ComfoRT 








June 20 
August 12 
FIELDS OF STUDY 


Clothing and Textiles— 
Undergraduate: Textiles, Tailoring, Clothing for Children, 
Home Furnishings. 
Graduate: Dress Design, Textile Design, Historic Textiles 


Foods and Nutrition— 
Undergraduate: Food Preparation, Nutrition. 
Undergraduate and graduate: Food Purchasing, Food Demonstrations, 
Recent Advances in Nutrition, Child Nutrition. 
Graduate: Methods in Nutrition Research. 


Institution Economics— 
Graduate and Undergraduate: School Lunch Management, 
Institutional Food Purchasing 


Household Administration— 
Graduate and Undergraduate: Home Management House, Child 
Development, Family Relationships, Nursery School, Func- 
tional Housing 

Home Economics Education— 


Graduate: Adult Education, Audio Visual Aids for Teaching, 
Organization and Administration, Supervisionof Home Projects 














A STRONG VISITING STAFF 
DR. KARL BERNHARDT, MISS EVELYN MANSFIELD, 


Professor of Psychology and Professor of Clothing and 
Assistant Director St. George’s Textiles, Michigan State 
School for Child Study, Uni- College 


versity of Toronto , ; ; 
MISS EMMA HARRIS, MISS ALICE BIESTER, 

Assistant Professor of Child Head of Nutrition, Univer- 
Development, Washington sity of Minnesota. 
State College 

MISS UNA VERMILLION, 

Professor of Institutional Management, 
Utah State Agricultural College 











Corning Glass Works 


Lf ili Fyne bre 
fi 





Corning, N. Y. 


‘orning Pyrex’’ and *‘Double-Tough"’ are trade-marks © 
in the U. 8. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 


@ Graduate Students may follow a sequence of courses in all fields 
to obtain a master’s degree in summer sessions 


@ A.H.E.A. Convention in San Francisco, June 28-July 1, may be 
attended, with credit, by regularly enrolled students. 


For further information write Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. U 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 


AUTHORIZED By IREGON TATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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New York University 
Graduate Study in 


Home-Economics Education 


A program of advanced study for mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s degrees for the aca- 
demic year 1949-50. Offerings include 
the following fields: administration, 
education, family life, family econom- 
ics, home management, human rela- 


tions, and nutrition. 


For complete information, write 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


85 WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

















MILLS COLLEGE in California 
Home Economics Workshop June 28-July 22, 1949 


June 28—July 1 AHEA Convention in San Francisco 


July 5 July 22 Workshop: New Developments in Home Economics 
=v : rends im Family Life. Emphasis on group work 
group dynamics, parent-relations, curriculum planning 
Tuition, board and room July 5-July 22 $150.00 
Room on campus (optional June 28-July 5 $2.25 per day 
Limited enrollment Pre-registration required 


Staff: Ze\pha Bates, chr. Home Economics Dept., Mills College 

Dora S. Lewis, past president AHEA; chr. Home Economics Dept., Hunter College 

Flora M. Thurston, professor emeritus, Cornell University 

To enjoy in this area: All Nations Fiesta and San Francisco Flag Week (July 4-9 
flights over San Francisco bay—motor boat cruises— weekends at Monterey, Carmel- 

by-the-Sea and Yose mite—Old California Missions—Muir Woods—Chinatown— Fish- 

ermen’s Wharf—Woodminister Amphitheatre—art galleries, concerts, theatres, and in- 

ternational restaurants 


Office of the Summer Session 


MILLS COLLEGE, Oakland 13, California 











HANDBOOK OF 
FOOD PREPARATION 
Partially revised by Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food 


specialist of the BHNHE,and 13 other authori- 
ties in the field. 


Purchasing guides, tables of weights and meas- 
ures, brief readable statements of definitions and 
standards and list of abbreviations. 


50¢ per copy 
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BerNARDIN 


Home Canning CAPS & LIDS 


The “Seal of Quality” 
—at No Extra Cost 


As you seal in that fresh-garden good- 
ness with BerNARdin Caps. . . you 
can be confident of blue-ribbon success 
because: (1) Food-acid resistant enamel 
plus two additional undercoats gives 
you food-safe sanitary protection; (2) 
Real latex built-in rings insure a high 
vacuum seal; (3) BerNARdin Lids are 
packed so they can’t ‘‘nest’’; better- 
threaded rings ‘“‘set tight’’ but come 
off conveniently; no embossing to 
weaken metal—a// these features com- 
bined are exclusive with BerNARdin 
—at no extra cost! Better order your 
season's supply now. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount 


Payable in Advance 





POSITIONS WANTED 
Administrative dietitian completing internship 
in June desires position in institutional man- 
agement. University of Wisconsin graduate. 
Write Box H-6, AHEA, 700 Victor Building, 
Washington, D.C. 





Capable young woman desires college or uni- 
versity position in Clothing, Related Arts, Tex- 
tiles. M.S. degree—Home Economics; Teach- 
ing experience in high school, college. Eastern 
states preferred. Box H-7, AHEA 700 Victor 
Building, Washington, D.C. 





Home economist, experienced teacher, home 
freezer demonstrator for national organization, 
desires position food, utility, home service 
field, large company. Box H-8, AHEA, 700 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION AND CONSUMER EDUCATION... 


Wein inte Teton of the Fa 


Money buys goods and services for daily living. 
Skillful handling of money helps families achieve 
financial security. 

Since 1932, the Consumer Education Depart- 
ment of Household Finance Corporation has 
provided practical materials on sound money 
management. 

Such “‘tools’’ are booklets and leaflets, filmstrip 
lectures and exhibits. Other services include 
budget counseling and special help in planning 
programs for clubs and other groups. 








— 


Accurate . . . Informative ... Useful 
The Household Finance Corporation Consumer 
Education Department is staffed by experts in 
the fields of family economics. Extensive study 
and consultation with recognized authorities in- 

sure the accuracy of these HFC materials. 
Evidence of their value is broad use by fam- 
ilies in the United States and Canada. Con- 
sumer groups, educators, civic and club leaders, 
government agencies and business organizations 
endorse them as useful educational materials. 


Household Finance Corporation ( JHE-5) 
Consumer Education Department 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free order list for consumer education materials 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material for 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home 
A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—Getting a 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When 
Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful 


Economics. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutrition, 
suggestions on child feeding, new sec- 
tions on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 
and stretching the food allowance, meth- 
ods of quick-freezing foods, helpful 
suggestions about kitchen equipment, 
mizing cakes the quick way, and popu- 
lar cookie rectpes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 new illus- 
trations increase the book’s attractive- 
ness. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


In addition to new problems and data, 
the 1948 edition ofp WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING contains new illus- 
trations introducing each unit. The 
book emphasizes pertinent facts and 
procedures a pupil needs to know, and 
points the way to put her knowledge 
and school experiences into everyday 
practice. New Teachers’ Manual. 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the 1948 
revision of this successful basic text. 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more 
than 100 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in 
everyday living. 








The book deals with 
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OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 





BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 
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Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things, 
Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spending 
of Money and Time, Waste Not, Want Not, The 
Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 
Time is Choosing Time. 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulole G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal eharm is the 
keynote of the MODE IN DRESS AND 
HOME. The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There are 
86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 
fashions. WORKBOOK. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems of 
life, this book discusses the customs of 
the social world, the proprieties at 
home, the conventions of conduct when 
in the company of men, the influence 
of clothing and voice on personality. 
There are special sections on manners 
in the street car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners inan airliner. The 


FROM THIMBLE To Gown 20K is attractively illustrated. 
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